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CLARENCE AND ORBA SYDNEY. 
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Tue annexed interesting and spirited tale, we} seemed to call back her spirit from its course. 
received from an unknown female friend, and sin-| Clarence whose sorrow was more subdued, reve- 
cerely return our thanks for the favor so unexpect- | rentially guided her parent’s hand, and Mfs. Syd- 
edly offered. All contributions from the same fair | ney pressed the bright forehead of her beautiful child 
hand will be thankfully acknowledged. and murmured a mother’s prayer and blessing; then 

ia | solemnly turning her dying eyes on her eldest girl, 

Tue bell of St. Paul’s had sounded three in the | she with difficulty articulated “Clarence be \a 
morning, yet still the music rang and merriment mother to her.” Clarence did not answer by words 
pealed loudly from one of the largest houses in but she bent her knee and kissed her sister’s lips 
Park Place, London; while the brilliant transpa-| and ker mother’s, then folded her hands on her 
rencics, displayed in every window, where shaken | breast and looked up to Heaven—an oath was that 
by the gay fantastic boundings of the indefatigable |moment registered in the chancery of Heaven 
dancers within. The night was cold and rainy, which was never broken. A smile settled sweetly 
yet an immense crowd kept their post in the street, on the lips of the dying woman, and the angel of 
to see the gaily dressed votaries of dissipation sepa-| death chisseled it unchangeably there. The wild 
rate, and many anenvious sigh was breathed, many | cries of Orra, who could not, would not believe that 
a grudging word muttered as the flambeau's glaze she was dead, disturbed not that placid look, for she 
glanced on diamonds and gold, and displayed each | had already entered her rest. 
gay form robed in the richest products of the world,| "The grief of the sisters was what might have 
yet could the shivering beggar have known over peen expected from their characters: Clarence, 
what aching breasts the rich lace was too often) who was seven years older than Orra, differed from 
folded, he would perhaps have returned joyfully to | her not more in person than inmind. She had 
his bed of straw, and blessed God he was not born | heen almost wholly educated by an aunt in North 
a fashionable. A footman, who was struggling to; Wales, who showed such reliance in the principles 
make his way through the mob to the illuminated | she had instilled, as to leave her the uncontrolled 
steps, tired with his useless efforts at last exclaimed, mistress of £20,000 at the early age of eighteen. 
“Pray let me pass, friends, for a lady is dying | Nor had Clarence Sydney shown any reason for 
whose daughters are there, and I must let them others to question the prudence of her aunt’s bequest, 
know.” A passage was soon opened for the man, | indeed, it was only those who intimately knew the 
and ina few minutes after he had entered the hall, family, that could tell whose was the money, or 
a young lady splendidly apparelled rushed down which was the heiress ; for the slightest difference 
the steps, heedless of the crowd or the rain, and jn manners or dress, wasnever perceptible between 
passing through them like a ray of light, bounded | the sisters, and if any presumed to intrude their 
into one of the opposite houses. She was followed | curiosity by questions, they were repulsed by Cla 
mére quietly by another group, whose anxiety had | rence with steady dignity—by Orra with larghing 
not prevented their wrapping themselves in cloaks | jrony. In person no comparison could be made be- 
or shawls. There was fear and agony and death tween them; for though the features of the elder 
in one house, and laughter, music, and splendor in) were replete with moral dignity, and her every 
the other—such is life. -action marked by graceful self-possession, and 

Clarence and Orra Sydney, the two persons who | though her voice was low and sweet as a mother’s 
had been summoned from the hall to behold their lullaby, yet Orra was so bright a being, that those 
sole surviving parent expire, hung over the bed on; who know how dark and desolate a habitation is 
which she lay, in silent agony, while their blooming this earth, might be forgiven for fancying her some 
flowers and glittering dresses seemed to mock the | glorious creature of a better land, just come 

ghastliness ofdeath. She had been well when they | 
left her, the seizure was paralytic, and Mrs. Syd-, 
ney’s medical attendant, reluctantly informed her | 
eldest daughterthat she would not live till morning. | Her face was like a gorgeous vision of enchanted 
His words were verified; in a few hours, the suf-| land; and her form, though she had hardly reached 
ferer regained consciousness, and it was then too, her fifteenth year, was rounded into the full, luxu- 
evident from her excessive exhaustion that she was | riant symmetry ofa Calypso. That she was beau- 
rapidly sinking; she knew those about her, and | tiful she knew—but she was too proud to be vain ; 
feebly strove to lifther withered hand to the young | indeed, it needed but to look upon the lofty expanse 
brow of Orra, whose wild tones of anguish had | of her imperial brow, aud read the characters of 
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“To show her beauty for a day, 
To wond’ring eyes, and wing away.” 
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pride emblazoned there—or gaze into the starry 
depth of her dark eyes, and behold, as inthe wizard’s 
magic glass, the passion burning within. How is | 
it to be lamented when the harsh and discordant 
notes of violence, passion, and pride mingle in the | 
soft harmony of a woman’s character; she was | 
ordained by God, a creature of gentleness, obedi- 
ence, and love—formed weak, that she might rely 
on man for aid, and therefore acknowledge him her 
master—her sphere of usefulness is home—the | 
qualities in which she shines, domestic virtue, mo- 
desty, and softness :—the moral strength of her char- 
acter should be like religion in the heart, influen- 
cing her actions, but seldom on her lips; the light 
sic throws around her, is a shadowed moonlight 
lustre, and he who would exchange it for the lurid 
glare of passion’s unhallowed fire, desires woman 
not as God made her, but as man has degraded her. 
Such were the sisters when their mother died, and 
itis after the lapse of nearly a year that we resume 
our narrative. 

It was amidst the sublime scenery of North 
Wales that the estate of Landywylin, bequeathed by 











her aunt to Clarence, was situated, and there, 
accompanied by an elderly respectable widow of | 
their acquaintance, had the sisters chosen to reside. | 
There was much to please the taste of each in this | 
beautiful retreat; the adjoining village furnished | 
food fur the active benevolence of the elder, while | 
the romance of the younger was fostered by the 

magnificent woods, the stupendous water-falls and 
sylvan dells, where she so loved to wander alone, 
communing with her own wild fancies. At last this 
desire for solitude and extreme abstraction, increas- 
ed so much as to alarm her ever watchful sister, 
who fancied that Orra would start and color if sud- 
denly surprised, and often reply pettishly if her 
absorbed reveries were broken by a question; and 
her anxiety was confirmed by observing once that 
she hastily concealed in her bosom a letter, over 
which she was bending in impassioned meditation, 
when her sister entered,—These things conspired 
to render Clarence Sydney very uneasy ; and one 
night after she had retired to rest, her mind became 
so distracted by nervous terror about her beloved 
charge, that, springing from bed, she flung her 
dressing robe around her and passed hurriedly 
through the long corridor which separated their 
chambers. Here the sound of music arrested her 
step and added to her alarm,—a few notes so low 
and sweet, that they seemed like the echo of angel 
steps,—-now they ceased—then rose again and filled 
the moon-lit air with the incense of melody. Cla- 
rence felt strangely awed, but no fear could keep 
her from her duty, and as she opened the door of 
Orra’s room, she beheld her standing in the midst 
of the floor, which was as bright as day with the 
clear moonshine that fell unobstructed through the 
open casement. Orra did not hearthe step of 
Clarence; her hands were firmly pressed across 
her breast—her face was paler than the white 
moon’s rays, and expressive of deep anguish ; her 
eyes were fixed on the open basement as for some- 
thing she wished, yet dreaded to behold, and her 
whole appearance bore the air of one, who, just 
awaked from a frightful dream, still struggles with 
its influence. 





“‘Onra, my beloved sister,” said Clarence, sooth- 


ingly, and her voice seemed to break the trance for 
with one eager gaze around and a startled cry, she 
flung herself on her sister’s bosom, and exclaimed ; 

“It is past!—it is over!—you have saved me, 
Clarence !—Oh, take me with you—do not leave 


_me again—oh, do not leave me, my sister.” 


For some days after, Orra seemed sunk in the 
deepest dejection, yet she denied that any thing 
was the matter with her, and replied alike to en- 
treaty, remonstrance or persuasion, with haughty 
and petulant refusals—then another change came 
over her, and, enveloped incold reserve, she neith- 
er appeared to notice or partake in any conversa- 
tion or amusement. Wraptin herself, nothing had 
power to interest her, until Clarence, terrified at 
the growing gloom of her mind, proposed that she 
should accept the invitation of Lady Russel (a 
valued friend of her mother’s,) to spend some weeks 
in London, and to the surprise of all, Orra eagerly 
consented. 

About a week after her departure, some half a 
dozen horsemen who appeared to have lost their 
way in the mazes of the adjoining hills, drew rein 
before Landywylin house to admire the fine old 
building and speculate upon the time when the 
warlike looking fortress had been erected. The 
walls were of hewn stone, constructed with turret 
windows or apertures, for the purpose of reconnoi- 
tering or defence; the moat which surrounded them 
was now dry and planted with flowering shrubs, 
while the old porteullis and drawbridge, once so 
needful in a defence, served now but to heighten 
the ancient grandeur of the picture, as a light 
modern bridge had superceded its use. 

“There, Sir George,” cried one of the riders, 
spurring up his horse to his companions, who was 
gazing with extreme eagerness at the building— 
“there, Sir George, is as fine a castle as any Don 
Quixotte could desire to storm, and within its walls 
two beauteous damsels are kept in durance vile.” 

‘* Aye indeed,” said another, “and one fair Venus 
wears the golden cestus.” 

“ Perish the paltry thought,” laughingly, continu- 
ed the first gay speaker, “ would you have Sir 
George, who has just received a cargo of specie 
from Dead Man’s Isle—would you have him put 
the girdle of money bags in comparison with the 
zone of beauty ?” 

“ Pray,” interrupted the horseman whom they 
had called Sir George—“ pray gentlemen of whom 
do you speak ?” 

“ Why of the Sisters Sydney to be sure,” replied 
the other, “‘ Fortune and Beauty, as I call them— 
the one owns this fair estate of hill and dale, wood 
and water, and many a broad acre to boot; the 
other possesses a smaller territory, but it is adorned 
with ever blooming roses, and lit by the warm sun 
of beauty—I mean her face.” 

Sir George Iremayne listened with more atten- 
tion than he usually paid to his volatile com- 
panion’s' rhapsodies, and asked with some ear- 
nestness— 

‘“ Are you sure you are not mistaken, Mordaunt? 
I had heard that the youngest Miss Sydney was the 
heiress. 

“Make a mistake! who, I!—why you forget I 
was born amongst these fastnesses, and have 
known Clarence Sydney since she was no higher 
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than the table; come ride on and I will introduce | do myself. When I was so much accustomed to 
you—lI am sorry you cannotsee the Rose of Wales ramble these woods alone, I became acquainted— 
for she is blooming in London just now.” how, I can hardly tell you—with one, who, it mat- 
« Orra is away then,” said Sir George, hastily. | ters not; I loved him, be he what he may, and we 
« You know her name, [ see,” replied Mordaunt | metin the deep recesses of the glens, and wandered 
surprised. together amidst the foaming cataracts. There was 
““ Yes—how could I help it, you named her but something so dear in the mystery of our meetings, 
now ; put forward, and let us pay our respects to that I could not tell iteven to you, yet, when he 
the fair Lady of Landywylin.” talked of love, I would have told you, but he for- 
Sir George Iremayne was about seven and twen- | bade it, and urged me from day to day to a secresy 
ty years of age—of a most noble and distingue ap-| for which my own heart painfully condemned 
pearance ;—he had been much abroad, and served | me.” 
with the army on the Peninsula, and his manners| She paused in her narrative, to which Clarence 
united in the most polished degree, the soldier and | was listening in breathlessterror, then, with a faint 
the scholar. ‘That he was an universal favorite | smile, went on— 
with the fair sex, could hardly be doubted; indeed | “ Do not look so alarmed, dear Clarence, it end- 
report said he had been too much so for the peace ed as itbegun—in mystery. Do you remember the 
of many a lovely bosom:—he was also said to be | night you came to my room: that night I had pro- 
much addicted to gambling, and people prophecied | mised to meet him for the last time, clandestinely, 


° ° ° . ° | 
that a public expose would terminate his fashiona- 


and he awaited me; reason, pride and modesty 


ble career; when to their great mortification, his urged me not, but I should have gone, had not you, 
uncle suddenly died, and left him a large property, | my better angel, prevented me;—he came no more, 


under condition of assuming with it his name. This | 
was speedily done, and the gay Col. Wildair was | 
soon transformed into the steady, consequential Sir | 
George Iremayne—if he was still involved, it was | 


not publicly, and many a mamma, who would a 
week ago have looked at him as black as night, 
now cordially invited him to squire her Misses to 
church, ball or theatre. That he was possessed of 
an uncommon fascination, or had studied some in- 
fallible way of beleaguering fair ladies’ hearts, seems 
probable, for in the course of a few months it was 
publicly understood that he was engaged to marry 
the kind and wealthy Lady of Landywylin. And 
so it was, for the first time Clarence was sincerely 
attached, and the union between two so well match- 
ed in age, rank and fortune, promised every hap- 
piness. The first cloud which obscured her’s, was 
the refusal of Orra to be present,—< She was (she 
said) most delighted to hear of her sister’s union, 
and that very soon after she' would return to her, 
never again to leave, but her spirits were still too 
low to hear the wedding gaities,”” and Clarence 
acquiesced, because she could not hope to alter 
her. 

A fortnight had elapsed since her marriage, and 
the full enjoyment of Clarence’s well regulated 
mind was yet unbroken, when she received a letter 
from Orra, announcing her arrival for the following 
day. It was written in great dejection, and unwil- 
ling to account for it, by relating what had happen- 
ed, Clarence made no mentionof her sister’s coming 
to her husband. The day came, Sir George was 
out when the welcome sounds of carriage wheels 
fell onthe expecting ear of Lady Iremayne, and in 
another moment the sisters were clasped in a fond 
embrace. Orra was thin and pale, but she tried to 
congratulate Clarence cheerfully—the words how- 
ever, failed, on her lips, and she burst into tears. 

“For Heaven’s sake, my dearest sister,” said 
Clarence, in much alarm, “for God’s sake tell me 
what it is that preys thus upon your mind; you do 
not deal kindly with me, Orra, to affect this con- 
cealment.” 

“ Yes—I will tell you, Clarence,” replied the 
agitated girl, “I will tell you all my folly and weak- 
ness, you cannot despise me more heartily than I 








nor did I ever meet him in London, nor hear his 
name.” 

‘«« What is his name,” interrupted her sister. 

Orra colored deeply. “ Do not ask me that, Cla- 
rence, my humiliation is deep enough without con- 
fessing that. I have little more to tell you, but that 
in a letter, [received some weeks since, heconjured 
me to remain in London, until the fifteenth of this 
month; it is now past, and it is evident that he no 
longer loves me, or dares not publicly claim my pro- 
mise ; in either case, it is my partto forget him, and 
I will—if I can.” 

“ And you will, my beloved sister,” said Clarence 
clasping her to herbosom. “ Your conduct was 
that of youth and inexperience, and was more than 
atoned by your breaking off so dangerous an inti- 
macy,—you will see many who will consider it 
their proudest boon to win and wear your affec- 
tion.” 

Orra smiled mournfully,—her heart was one that 
loves once and forever--but she did not say so, and 
the conversation continued until the return of Sir 
George, and some friends, who were with him. 
Clarence sprung forward to introduce her sister,—- 
a cry from Orra made her Jook round, and she saw 
her fall senseless on the floor. For hours after the 
unhappy girl neither spoke nor moved, nor gave 
any sign of life, except a labored breathing, while 
her anxious sister examined every one of her guests 
in wonder which of them might be the hero of Orra’s 
tale. Each countenance, however, appeared guilt- 
less of any thing but great concern, and she was 
obliged to wait in patience for the solution of the 
mystery. When Orra did speak upon the subject, 
it was in a wild and most unsatisfactory manner. 
She imputed her fainting to fatigue, and desired to 
be questioned no farther. 

“ But whatam I to say to Sir George ?” asked 
Clarence. 

«« What you please,” was the cold answer. 

But Sir George did not seem once troubled with 
curiosity about it—he was deeply engaged in specu- 
lations of his own, and allowed his fair lady to ma- 
nage her domestic affairs without any interference ; 
and so things went on, day succeeding dav, and 


week to week, nor bringing the least alleviation to 
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the gloom under which the young and beautiful} She advanced to withdraw the heavy velvet cur- 
Orra Sydney wes sinking. It was a melancholy | tains which hung over the bow window, but Orra 
sight to behold this fair victim to the incurable le p-| sprung between her and them with a slight shriek, 
rosy of the heart, with her bright, wandering eyes, and prevented her. Clarence fancied she heard 
flushed cheeks and comprest lips, struggling as it some one leap from the window tothe ground, and 
were with a powerful foe,—sometimes as in self | the color which rushed over the face of Orra corro- 


mockery she would laugh and sing with a wither- 
ing gaiety more sad than sorry —then sink into the 
most hopeless gloom for hours. At last a change 
seemed to pass over the “ spirit of her dream,” end 
she grew more tranquil,—as of old she loved to be 
alone, and shunned the company of others; as a 
wounded bird flees to solitude that it may die. From | 
her affectionate and unhappy sister she would fly | 
like a guilty thing, and shrink from her caress as if| 
it carried the pestilence,—then when she beheld 
the tears which she caused to flow, she would fall 
in agony at her feet, and ask her not to curse her. 
To Clarence, this malady of a being so dear and so 
solemnly committed to her, was a source of the 
deepestanguish; her husband evidently set it down 
for insanity, and she herself began shudderingly to 
believe it,—no happiness of her own could console 
her for the loss of Orra’s,—with unfailing tenderness 








she bore the starts and fits of the wayward girl, 
watching her with a mother’s love, waiting on her 
in untiring patience. She had vainly implored 
Orra to admit medical assistance or advi ice; and | 

one morning was bending as usual her gentle steps | 
in order to renew her solicitation, w hen the sound 
of the harp accompanied by those sweet tones she 
had so often loved to hear, arrested her, and she 
listened to the words which her sister was singing: 





Oh ! grant me a boon—a boon I crave, 
The boon I ask is an early grave; | 
In a calin and lonely and hallowed spot | 
let my relics be laid and soon forgot ;— 
For who would live in a world so cold 
Till the heart be chill’d in its icy fold! 


When the bright romance of youth be past, 
‘Then sorrow’s mantle is round us cast ; 
When hope’s gay dreams are fading away, 
And visions of joy have los! their ray, 
When the banners of wo around us wave, 

Is there aught se sweet as an early grave? 


The heart of Clarence died within her, and she 
entered hastily that she might hear no more. The 
head of the singer had fallen on the harp, and her 
long, bright hair swept gracefully over the chords. | 
There was a feverish glow of excitement burning 
in her eye, and she drew back rather haughtily | 
when he saw Clarence. 

“ Dearest Orra,” said Lady Iremayne, “I come 
to propose something which I hope will please | 
you.” 
“Tam sorry that you should trouble yourself Lady | 
Iremayne,” was the cold repulsive reply. 


| 


| 


| 


| borated the assertion, but she drove the idea from 


her mind, and continued. 

“‘ Should you not like to go abroad, dearest? Sir 
George was saying this morning, that the soft air of 
France might benefit your health.” 

“ Aye, [ would well like to change my abode, but 
I must go tothe place I choose for myself,—listen to 
_me, there must be company—the elect of all nations; 
music---graves and curses; light—the burning lake 
of fire; amusement--the worm that dieth not prey- 
ing on my vitals---yes---I will go there,—-for there is 
my destined habitation.” 

“The wretched girl flung herself on the floor in 
hopeless agony; her long tresses, which had entan- 
gled with the harp strings, drew forth a wailing 
sound. A dark thought crossed the mind of Lady 
Iremayne and suffused her face with crimson ; she 
knelt by her sister’s side, yet withdrew her hand 
hastily when about to unloose the large shawl 
which env eloped her---she revolved periods and 
circumstances in her mind, and seemed relieved by 
the review. 

“No, no--the time forbids that frightful idea,-—- 
when she came home, the angels in Heaven were 
not purer, and since then is---three, six, ten, yes, 
ten months. No, no, it cannot be, for this dreadful 
mystery occurred before.” 

She leaned forward, and softly unloosed the col- 
lar round Orra’s throat ; as she did so a letter fell 
| from the bosom of the insensible sufferer. Clarence 
hesitated, she looked doubtfully at it. “Is it justi- 
fiable ?”’ was her thought, “this perhaps might 


| solve the whole---but no—even for her sake I will 


not prey into her secrets.” She put it away, when 
her eye caught the hand writing. A flash of light- 
ning seemed to dazzle over her eyes, and without a 
moment’s pause she opened the letter, and read 
these words: 

« All is now arranged, my beloved girl, and no 
more delays can occur. Clarence suspects nothing 
and I have provided every accommodation for you 
in your approaching hour of trial. We shall goon 
board at night, and you will not be missed for hours; 


it will afterwards be easy to invent some excuse for 


your re-union with us. Bear up a little longer for 


'my sake, dearest girl, and believe that though cruel 
fortune disunited us, I never loved, nor ever shall 


any being but yourself. 
“ Grorce IREMAYNE.” 


Over such agony as rent the bosom of Lady Ire- 


| mayne when she read this letter, it is wiser to drop 





“Qh sister, do not speak so unkindly to me: who ‘a veil, for all attempts to describe it must prove the 
on earth can love you so dearly, so disinterestedly | weakness of words compared with feelings. She 
as Ido?” | threw down the fatal paper, and rushed from the 

‘I know it, I believe it, and oh! Clarence I room, yet, torn as was her heart, she mastered her- 
am so well worthy your affection.” She langh-| self enough to send assistance to the fainting unfor- 


ed bitterly as she spoke, and glanced hurriedly | tunate whom she had left insensible on the floor. 
around. And who was there to comfort, to console her ?--- 

“ Well, well,” said Clarence soothingly, “why Could the wealth she possessed—could the univer- 
are you so agitated—you are feverish—let me with- | sal love her goodness had inspired pour balm into 
draw these curtains and minister to you with the wounds so dreadful? Deceived and wronged by 


sweet morning air.” 


those on whom her love and generosity had been 
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poured like summer rain, betrayed where she had 
garnered up her heart, pierced by the staff on which 
she had leant in the full confidence of affection, 
where was Ciarence to look for hope or mercy ’---- 
There was one fountain still flowing from which 
her spirit drank hallowed water—there was one 
hope which could never leave nor forsake her-— 
there was one anchor, “ sure and steadfast,” which 
stillheld her bark steady amidst the raging billows ; 


yes, Clarence Iremayne had learnt the path of 


prayer while in prosperity, and the clouds of sorrow 
could not conceal it from her now; she prayed for 
resignation, for strength, for forgiveness and humili- 
ty--she arose strengthened and comforted ; and 
now she endeavored to arrange her ideas for her 
future conduct ; her heart swelled equally with an- 
guish and indignation when she thought on Sir 
George, but she felt for Orra nothing but pity. 
Poor deluded victim, she thought, passion and false 
pride have ruined thee—already hast thou dearly 
earned the awful wages of sin; I will not forsake 
thee--never !---so may God help me! 

It was a great relief that Sir George Iremayne 
was out, and not expected to return till night, and 
Clarence resolved before that to quit home and take 
her hapless sister away for ever from her false 
destroyer. She had a faithful and attached servant, 
and her she was compelled in some measure to 
trust ; so she rang for her, and having learnt that 
Orra on her recovery had expressed a wish to sleep, 
she arranged to leave home as if for a visit, when 
the evening drew on, and proposed to go directly 
abroad until her sister should be restored to health 
and peace. 

She knew that her conduct would expose her to 
the animadversions of the world, and she regretted 
it; but this was a duty so sacred, that she sacrificed 
all selfish considerations to its accomplishment. 
Dismissing her maid, therefore, she steadily began 
her preparations, and packed clothes for Orra and 
herself, and put her money and valuables together 
in small compass. Amongst them, was a miniature 
of her hushand, encircled with diamonds, and the 
tears burst once more inagony from her eyes, as she 
contemplated it. She was of a quiet but feeling 
temper, and her heart had deeply loved him: nor 
could she tear away the visions of happiness which 
she had indulged, without the bitterness of death ; 
but the agony passed, and these were the last tears 
shed for herself, by the generous, high-minded Cia- 
rence Iremayne. The next task was to write to him, 
and this she did with dignity and forbearance----she 
neither cursed nor upbraided him, but she said they 
were eternally separated, and she prayed, for his 
own sake, that he might turn from his sin, and seek 
for mercy where it might be found. And now her 
affairs were settled, and she dressed herself plainly, 
and slowly proceeded to Orra’s chamber ; from the 
first she had determined not to let the poor girl know 
that she was aware of the extent of her guilt,—-“« I 
will seem to believe,” she thought, “ that she is pri- 
vately married---I will soothe and attend her ; while 
God gives me life, she shall never want a friend, 
nor her’’--- She could not say the last word, acold 
shudder ran through her veins, and she hastily tried 
the door. It was fastened, and Clarence knocked 
several times without any anewer, then she called, 
but there was no answer. In much alarm, shesum- 
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moned her maid, and as a balcony communicated 
with several of the sleeping apartments, she entered 
one, and, opening the window, passed round to 
Orra’s. There the window was open, and the 
chamber empty ; the height from the ground was 
slight, and there were footsteps on the flower beds 
beneath ; it was evident that she had suspected Cla- 
rence’s discovery, and maddened by shame and 
remorse, made her escape by jumping from the bal- 
cony. ‘They searched the garden with indefatigable 
perseverance, but found no trace of the unhappy 
wanderer. 

And now the anguish of Lady Iremayne was great 
indeed ; she concluded that Sir George and her sis- 
ter had absconded together, and she wept bitterly, 
not for herself, but for them. “I would have saved 
her from this public obloquy,” was all her thought, 
‘“‘ but now every finger will be pointed in scorn at 
the ouce beloved Rose of Wales,--Oh! God, pity 
and forgive her.” The night passed in great agony ; 
it will, [ think, be universally allowed, that suspense 
exceeds in torture, the worst confirmation; and 
taken first by one idea and then another, poor Lady 
Iremayne passed that miserable night. Morning 
came at last, and her attached domestic besought 
her to try and sleep. Clarence consented to lie 
down, and she was extended on the sofa, when the 
hall bell was violently rung, and many confused 
voices were heard below. She started up and ran 
down; there were several rough looking men in 
the hall, who were talking eagerly to the servants, 
but stopped when they saw her. Clarence desired 
the servants to go below, and bade the men follow 
her into the parlor, when, with difficulty, she com- 
manded herself to ask their business : 

“Why, as to that,” said one of them, “ it din’t 
a pleasant job, no how,—but business must be 
done.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” said she, repressing her terror, 
“‘ what is it?” 

“ Why, your sister.”--- 

“« Almighty God !” screamed Clarence, “ what!” 

“Don’t flustrate yourself, it may'nt be a hang- 
ing matter a’ter all? but, child murder comes 
hard.”--—- 

The unhappy Lady heard no more, her senses 
reeled beneath the blow, and for some time she 
continued in happy unconsciousness. When she 
recovered, she heard that Orra had been found by 
daylight, concealed in an ancient cave, in such a 
situation as left no doubt of her shame and guilt. 
She had been conveyed to the county jail, and a 
letter in her bosom, bearing her name, she was soon 
recognized as the sister of the Lady of Landywylin 
the once blooming and happy Orra Sydney. Cla- 
rence heard them through in silence, and then rose 
calmly, and said: 

“ You will take me to her, if you please ; I will 
go at once.” 

«What! to the prison?” demanded the man. 

“ Yes.” 

Extended on a pallet of straw, in a damp, unfar- 
nished, dirty room, racked by pain and maddened 
by despair, lay the young and lovely Orra Sydney ; 
but long she laid not alone, for that friend whom 
neither unkindness, injury nor guilt could divide 
from her side, was with her, soothing her misery 
and ministering unto her pain. Clarence had 
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written at once to her own medical attendant, and 
also to her respectable lawyer, and these were the 
only beings she would see. 


be wondered at, pitied nor extolled; but remained | 


with unvarying love, though with a breaking heart, 
constant at the bedside of the delirious sufferer. | 
The letter found in Orra’s bosom, bearing the name 
of George Iremayne, and the ravings of the uncon- | 
scious girl, 


was proved to have gone abroad, corroborated the 
fearful story. Some offered their services; hun- | 
dreds proffered their pity ; Clarence desired neith- 


er; she had lost all thought of self in the danger of 


her ill-fated sister; and whether it pleased God to 
take her now from her misery, or restore her to suf- 
fer tenfold, she was unalterably bound to her in joy 
or in torment, in glory or shame. Oh! woman's 

love; how perfect-- how inscrutable a thing it is; 
like the ivy, it clings but the more fondly when the 
object it embraces lays lowly and ruined. Time 
passed on, and against the prayers and hopes of all 
the unhappy criminal recovered. She would say 
little to any one, and at first the presence of her sis- 
ter seemed to oppress her, but the gentleness of 
love overcame even her stubborness, and the tears 
she would shed on Clarence’s bosom, saved her 
heart from bursting. On one subject they never 
spoke, and that was, the base destroyer of both ; 
but Clarence had heard enough in Orra’s wild ra- 
vings to prove his villany of the darkest dye, and 
partially to excuse her wretched sister. ‘“ Yes,”-- 
so she would muse to herself, through many a 
dreary hour of night; “ yes---to spare me at first, 
she would not say it was the same who had wooed 
her heart,---and he---oh God! the protection of his 
own roof could not save her from his vileness, poor 
poor Orra!---bitterly has thine imprudence been 
expiated, fair flower of the morning, too early 
withered.” 

At last the order came for her removal to the As- 
size town, where her trial was to take place, and 
where the circuit judges were daliy expected. She 
neither complained nor seemed to fear; she main- 
tained one unvaried, proud, cold composure, that 
threw sympathy and curiosity alike at a distance. 
When urged by her counsel to defend her cause 
and take the chance of the law’s quibbles, she stea- 
dily refused, and Clarence approved her determi- 
nation. The day of trial came, and when the 
prisoner was produced, dressed in the deepest 
mourning, a@ universal murmur past around at her 
exceeding beauty. She was accompanied by her 
sister, who, though not ailowed to stand with her at 
the bar, was close at hand, and never lifted her 
eyes from the face of her dear and unhappy rela- 
tive. All the cruel particulars were spared being 
detailed, for when the charge was made, the prison- 
er’s counsel pleaded “guilty” to the fact, though 
committed in a state of mental derangement. But 
this could not be proved: the composure with 
which she had dismissed the servant under the pre- 
tence of sleeping, the art with which she had left 
the house unobserved, the extreme seclusion of the 
retreat which she had chosen, all spoke collection 
and sanity; and without retiring from their seats, 
the jury gave their verdict to the foreman, who, in 
turn, delivered it tothe judge. He was an oldman, 


spread the truth hke wildfire through | 
the country; and the absence of Sir George, who 


| who perhaps had grown up daughters of his own, 
_and the tears fell from his eyes like rain as he slow- 


She neither wanted to | ly drew the fatal black cap over his brow, and de- 


livered the verdict of “ Guilty” and the sentence of 
“Death.” Clarence stretched out her arms to 
Orra as if she could shield her from the dreadful 
award, and Orra struggled to pass the bar and fly 
to her. 

‘It is over,” she said violently, “ itis all over now, 
let us together, for we are sisters.’ 
| There was not a dry eye in court that day when 
the unhappy sisters were clasped again in each 
other’s arms ;—the heroic magnanimity of the elder 
seemed more than earthly, and people framed ex- 
cuses for the younger, when they looked upon her 
angel face. In consequence of her youth, she was 
strongly recommended to mercy, and the venerable 
| Judge promised that the appeal should be for- 
| warded. 

During the dreadful hours that followed, amidst 
the horrid gloom of a condemned cell, was the 
noble hearted Clarence her sister’s unfailing sup- 
port; suppressing her own anguish, she strove 
to soothe and cheer the wretched Orra: she at- 
tempted to lead her thoughts past the awful scene, 
of closing time, to the glorious eternity beyond it; 
she bid her think on Him who passed through the 
gloomy portals of the grave to take away its sting 
and rob it of its victory----and conjured her to seek 
from Him the strength to follow His most holy 
fuotsteps. 

“Why should you despond ?” she would say to 
her, “‘ you have, my beloved sister, been wandering 
in a foreign land, but you are come to yeurself— 
arise, therefore, and return to your Father and he 
will receive you with open arms.” 

‘“ I do not fear to die,” would she reply—“ I long 
to leave this cruel world, and be at rest in the quiet 
grave ; but to die a shameful death—the death of a 
common felen !” 

“Oh! my sister! pride was not made for man; 
fear not, for what can man do unto you, but slay 
the body? Oh! fear Him, who, after death, can 
destroy your soul.” 

All through the dreary night did Clarence com- 
bat the still strong pride of Orra,--often it seemed 
as if the poor girl would have spoken of her de- 
stroyer, for a glance of passionate feeling would 
flash for a moment, but fade away into deep gloom ; 
her heart seemed, alas! more chained to earthly 
things than lifted beyond its confines, and Lady 
Iremayne’s gentle labor of love was all in vain. 
But scripture saith that the prayers of the righteous 
avail much, and perhaps it was granted to the sis- 
ter’s fervent petitions, that a reprieve arrived for 
Orra’s life: in consideration of her youth, &c. her 
sentence was changed into transportation for life, 
and fervently did Clarence bless God that the un- 
repentant spirit had not been yet called to its dread 
account. And now my tale draws to a close : from 
the moment she heard the sentence, the exalted 
lady resolved not to forsake her sister, and she now 
busied herself in concluding all her affairs before 
she bid for ever adieu to her native land. To her 
husband she wrote again through his banker’s 
hands, freely offering him her forgiveness, and 
praying for his peace; of her property, except a 








moderate annuity to be paid half yearly for herself 
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abroad, she disposed and willed it to build a small | 





year beholds her advancing in cultivation and 


establishment for the benefit of such unhappy | science, with giant strides, and our children’s child- 
beings, as having sinned and repented of their sins | ren will see her queen of the world.” 
are unable to repass the iron boundery of virtue and| ‘Have you then been there?” asked Lady Iremayne. 


honest industry. The judge, who had deeply inte- | 
rested himself for the sisters, procured leave for | 


Clarence to accompany the convict, and also by | 
his influence to have them transported in a vessel | 
which partly carried cargo, and was not therefore 
so overthronged as usual. He also gave her letters | 
to respectable people there, and recommended | 
them especially tothe care of the captain, thus pro-| 
ving how virtue will pierce through the mists of 
misfortune and shame. And so the sisters bade 
farewell to their native land---Clarence with a sof- 
tened melancholy, and Orra in gloomy despair. 
Once launched upon the mighty ocean, and sepa- 
rated as it were, from the world and its interests, 
Lady Iremayne hoped that the mind of Orra might 
recover its tone. Nor was her hope disappointed : 
divided from objects that constantly recalled: the 
past, and parted from those who galled her with 
their coarse curiosity, surrounded by the glorious 
works of God, the exceeding pride of her temper 
gave way, and she would speak so her sister of her 
temptations, her sufferings, and agony, and des- 
pair ; she would now listen eagerly to the consola- 
tions which once she despised ; and awakening, as 
from a long sleep, beheld how insufficient is man to 
stand in his own pride, and repented of her sin. 
Who shall attempt to describe the blessed satisfac- 
tion of Clarence at the change she beheld daily 
working? All she had done was overpaid, and 
she rejoiced the more, for it was evident to every 
eye, that the beautiful young convict would never 
see the land of her exile. Sorrow was doing its 
work slowly but surely ; the fearful convulsions of 
her mind had undermined her tender frame; she 
grew weaker and weaker, until resigned and peni- 
tent, she fell asleep for ever in the arms of her faith- 
ful and unchanging friend. Nor did Clarence 
mourn her loss with more than a few natural tears: 
she committed her to her God in trembling hope, 
and rejoiced that she was saved from the dreary 
doom which awaited her on earth. So she died in 
the spring of her youth, and was committed to the 
great deep in her loveliness; her course through 
life had been like a meteor glancing through the 
heavens, as bright, as transient too. 

It was the third day after her death, that the cap- 
tain of the vessel called Clarence to the side of the 
deck, and giving her a giass, bade her look at a dis- 
tant ship, and tell him what flag she carried. 

“T see crimson and white stripes,” said Clarence 
“and a blue field spangled with stars.” 

“Yes,” replied the friendly sailor, “ yes, it is the 
bunting of America—the ensign of liberty and inde- 
pendence; that vessel will near us soon, and I 
advise you, my dear lady, to aboard of her.” 

“1 do not like America,” replied she doubtfully. 

“ Because you do not know it, madam,” answe- 
red he; “it is unhappily too much the case in 
England for people to be prejudiced against Amert- 
ca, and for no other reason, but because a free and 
mighty nation would not bend their necks tu op- 





pression. Believe me, America is a country blest 
° +) - . | 
amongst nations, her soil is fertile--her laws are | 


unequalled~-her people are brave and kind---every | 


“| have, madam,—to that country [ went an out- 
cast, unknown individual,---I was hungry and they 
fed me,~-I was a stranger, and they gave mea home 
and employment,---l was an alien, yet they aided 
and encouraged me not the less ;-—-while I have 
breath, E will speak with sincerest gratitude of the 
kindness I received on Columbia’s ground.” 

Clarence was not prejudiced, she was only mis- 
led; and she now acceded joyfully to the captain’s 
proposal. The ship neared, and Clarence Sydney 
(for she resumed her name) was welcomed on 
board the Philadelphia vessel, and kindly and safe- 
ly brought to the neatest and cleanest -city in the 
world. Then for the remainder of her life she 
lived in active benevolence ; and if she never knew 
violent happiness again, yet surrounded by kind 
friends and blest with an approving conscience, she 
peacefully passed her days, until called home by 
her God to be made perfect in Heaven. 








Men and Women. 

Women are less cramped by circumstances 
or education than men. They are more the 
creatures of nature and impulse, and less cast 
in the mould of habit or prejudice. If a young 
man and a woman in common life are seen walking 
out together on a holiday, the girl has the advantage 
in point of air and dress. She has a greater apti- 
tude in catching external accomplishments and the 
manners of her superiors, and is less depressed by 
a painful consciousness of her situation in life. A 
Quaker girl is often as sensible and conversable as 
any other woman; while a Quaker man is a bundle 
of quaint opinions and conceit. Women arc not 
spoiled by education and an affectation of superior 
wisdom. They take their chance for wit and 
shrewdness; their faculties (such as they are) 
shoot out freely and gracefully, and like the slen- 
der trees in a forest; and are not clipped and cut 
down as the understandings of men are, into 
uncouth shapesand distorted fancies, like yewtrees 
in an old-fashioned garden. 








A Substitute. 

Genera. Daniel, passing by a sentinel at Ports- 
mouth, the fellow complained that he wanted a pair 
of shoes---* Tis fit that you should have a pair,” said 
the General. Thereupon he takes a piece of chalk 
and draws out a pair of shoes upon the sentry box-- 
‘« There’s a pair for you,” adds he, and goes his way. 
His back was no sooner turned than the soldier 
chalks out a man standing sentinel and then goes 
his way. The general presently after was surpri- 
sed to meet the fellow in town, and inquired with 
several threats, how he came to leave his post. 
‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘I am relieved.’ ‘Relieved ! that’s 
impossible, at this time of day. Who has relieved 
you?’ ‘One, P'll swear for it, that will not leave his 
post,’ replied the soldier. Hereupon the general goes 
with him to the place. ‘ There, sir,’ sa,’s the fellow 
‘if I am to look upon this as a good pair of shoes, you 
must own that this is likewise a verygood sentinel.’ 
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LAFAYETTE AND NAPOLEON; 
BY HEINE. 
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Wuatever blind friends and hypocritical ene- ‘did lay down, 
mies may say, Lafayette is the purest character of | With anatoning smile, a more than mortal crown.’ 
the French Revolution, and its greatest hero after | With the wisdom of age in youth, and the warmth 
Napoleon. Lafayette and Napoleon are the two | of youth in age, protecting the people against the 
most splendid names now in France. Their glory | arts of the great, and the great against the fury of 
is, doubtless, very different. The former fought |the people, a compassionate combatant, never pre- 
more for peace than victory, and the latter more sumptuous and never discouraged, severe and 
for the laurel than for the oaken crown. It would | mild in the same degree, Lafayette has always re- 
certainly be ridiculous to pretend to subject the | mained the same, and always with one idea, and 
greatness of the two men to the same standard, | one set of feelings, from the days of Marie An- 
and to place one upon the pedestal intended for the | toinette down to the present hour; the faithful 
other. It would be ridiculous to wish to elevate | Eckardt of Liberty, always leaning on his sword 
the statue of Lafayette on the pillar of the Place | in front of the entrance of the Tuilleries, and point- 
Vendome, molten out of the brass cannons conquer- | ing to that enchanted mountain, whose magic ac- 
ed in so many battles, that pillar says Barbier, that | cents draw with so much power, but to whose laby- 
a French mother cannot bear the sight of. On the | rinthic nets there is no issue for those who have 
pillar of brass, put Napoleon, the man of brass, sup- | once suffered themselves to be entangled in them. 
ported here as he was in life by his cannon-glory;| Jt is certainly true that the dead Napoleon is even 
let him, in his frightful isolation, pierce the clouds, | more beloved by the French than the living Lafay- 
so that the ambitious soldier, when he shall behold | ette, It js indeed, perhaps, the dead Napoleon, 
him at that vertiginous and inaccessible height, | which pleases me most in Napoleon, for if he were 
may feel his heart humbled and cured of the vain } }iving, I should think it my duty to assist inopposing 
thirst of glory; and may, in this manner, this/him. Nobody, out of France, can imagine how 
colossal metallic spire become Europe’s most pow- | much the French people still are attached to Na- 
erful and pacific ally, the tutelary lightning-rod of | noleon. | Consequently, the malcontents, if they 
her political safety. ever attempted any thing decisive, always began by 

Lafayette has raised for himself a pillar prefera- | proclaiming the young Napoleon, soas tosecure the 
ble to that of the Place Vendome, and a pedestal more | sympathy of the masses. Napoleonis tothe French 
solid than if it were of marble as pure as the heart, | a magic word, which electrifies and dazzles them. 
brass as firm as the constancy of old Lafayette? It | A thousand cannons sleep in that name as well as inthe 
is true that he had but a single idea, but in this he | pillar of the PLace Venvome, and the Tuilleries will 
resembled the needle which points always to the | tremble if those thousand cannons ever wake agai. As 
north, without varying once to the south or east. | the Jews never pronounce unnecessarily the name 
Thus, Lafayette has repeated the same thing every | of their God, Napoleon is seldom designated here 
day for the last forty years, and is always pointing | by his name ; they almost always call him the man, 
to North America. He opened the Revolution by | but you see his image every where, in stamp, in 
the declaration of the rights of man, and he insists, | plaster, in metal, in wood, and in all situations. On 
up to this very hour, upon this declaration, without | the boulevards, and atthe corners of the streets, you 
which there is no safety, according to this invalua- | meet with orators that celebrate the man, popular 
ble man with his invariable cardinal point of liber- | singers who chaunt his deeds. Last evening, as I 
ty. Oh no, by no means, he is not a genius like | was passing through a little narrow street to return 
Napoleon, in whose head the eagles of inspiration had | to my lodging, I saw a child, hardly three years old, 
established their eyrie, while the serpents of calculation | behind a little tallow candle stuck in the ground-—— 
twined about his heart ; but Lafayette suffered him- | he was stammering a song to the glory of the great 
self neither to be intimidated by the eagles, nor emperor. AsI threw him a sou, something glided 
seduced by the serpents. Nothing can show better | near me, andasked me alsoforasou. It was anold 
than this sentence the characteristic contrast be- | soldier, who could also sing a song to the glory of 
tween Napoleon and Lafayette :---the lightning-like | the great emperor, for that glory had cost him his 
and deep calculation of the one, and the unshaken two legs. The poor cripple implored me in the 
moral constancy of the other, It is not pretended | most supplicating manner. In the name of Napoleon, 
that one had not twice the genius of the other, but give mea sou. This is the name the most powerful 
it shows that a heart in the right place is proof | watchword of the people. Napoleon is their God, 
against, and a match for, the subtlest ingenuity. | their creed, their religion. Lafayette, on the con- 
Look atthe résult too—finis coronet opus—what | trary, is venerated much more as a man, or as a 
proves better the relative triumphant position of the | protecting angel. He lives also in image, and in 
two men, than the fact that Lafayette receired the | song, butless heroically, and I honestly confess that 
abdication of Napoleon, who, however, as Lafayette | I could hardly resist a feeling of the comic last year 
says, by a most unaccountable and impenetrable | to hear him chaunted in the Parisienne, as the white- 
singularity of character, gave it in with a smile ; like | haired Lafayette, whilst I saw him personally close 
his prototype Sylla, who, in the words of Byron, | by my side in bis brown peruke. 
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Perhaps it is such a mixture of the comic that en- | bling, broken by age and by the shocks of time, like 


dears him, and brings him still nearer t@ our human | 
affections. His good nature acts even on children, | 
and chey are, perhaps, better judges of his greatness | 


an old iron armour, hacked and cut; and it is affect- 
ing to see him.drag himself under this burden up 
to the tribune, and when he has reached his ancient 


than grown up persons. I have another little men-} post, recover his breath with difficulty, and smile. 


dicant anecdote to relate here, which shows the | 
characteristic contrast of the glory of Lafayette with | that moment, are inexpressible. 


That smile, and the whole exterior of the man at 
There is sucha 


that of Napoleon. I was standing the other day at /mixture of benevolence and fine irony in it at the 


the corner of a street which terminates upon the 
Place Pantheon, and was lost, as usual, in a reverie 
at beholding this beautiful edifice, when a little 
Auvergnat came, and asked me fora sow. I gave 
him a ten sou piece to get rid of him more easily. 
But he then approached me with more familiarity, 
saying, do you know general Lafayette? As IT answe- 
red in the affirmative to this singular question, the 
most perfect delight sparkled at once in the face of 
the little urchin, and he said with the most comic 
seriousness : he is from my country. He thought, no 
doubt, that a man who was capable of giving him | 
ten sous, must be also an admirer of Lafayette, and | 
consequently that | was worthy of his presenting 
himself to me as his fellow-countryman. 

The country people entertain the most affection- 
ate respect for Lafayette, particularly as the old 
general himself makes agriculture his principal oc- 
cupation. This maintains in him that simplicity 
and almost youthful freshness that a constant abode 
in the city might destroy. In this, he resembles 
those great republican generals of antiquity, who 
planted their own cabbages, and, when circum- 
stances required, flew from the plough to battle, or 
to the tribune, and after having gained the victory, 
returned to their rural toils. 

But the class which has the greatest veneration 
for Lafayette, is the middle class, the tradesmen | 
and shop-keepers. These adore him. Lafayette, 
reducing every thing to order, is the idol of these 





men. ‘They worship as a sort of providence on 
horse back (providence a cheval,) a guardian of the | 
public safety, who takes care that no theft shall be | 
committed in the strife of liberty, but that every one | 
shall preserve his precious little property. The 
national guard, too, those weil-fed heroes, with their | 
monstrous fur caps, are intoxicated with joy when | 
they speak of Lafayette, their old general, their 

pacific Napoleon. Yes, he is the Napoleon of the 

under gentry, people of good credit, the messieurs 

tailors and glove makers, too much occupied, it is 

true, during the day to think much of Lafayette, but 

who indemnify themselves for it in the evening by 

redoubled enthusiasm, so that it may be truly said 

that at 11 o’clock at night, when almost all the 

shops are shut, the glory of Lafayette is at its 

apogee. 

Some people have wrongly imagined that Lafay- 
ette wasa mere old man set up for show, or used as 
amachine. These people ought to see him once 
at the tribune to be convinced that he is not a mere 
standard to be followed, and made cath to, but that 
he is constantly himself the strong knight whose 
hands bear the banner of the nations. Lafayette is, 
perhaps, the most important orator in the present 
chamber of Deputies. When he speaks, he always 
strikes the nail on the head, as he does to his| 
enemies. Is some great question to be agitated ? 





Lafayette always rises, as eager for the combat as 
a young man. His body alone is weak and twem-. 


same time, that you feel yourself enchained, as it 
were, by a magic curiosity, by a delightful enigma. 
You cannottell whether it is the cultivated manners 
of a French marquis, or the upright and open 
simplicity of an Amerian citizen. All the fair side 
of the old regime, chivalry, courtesy, tact are here 
marvellously blended with the best parts of modern 
citizenship, the love of equality, plainness, and 
honesty. Nothing is more interesting, when the 
early times of the Revolution are spoken of, and 
some one in the usual lawyer style, wrenches a 
fact from its true bearings, and works it up so as to 
suit his own side of the argument, to see Lafayette 
destroy with a few words, all the erroneous conclu- 
sions, by re-establishing the true meaning of the 
fact, or by restoring to it its interest by a relation of 
the circumstances that belong to it. Thiers, himself, 
on such occasions, is obliged to fold his wings, and 
the great historian of the Revolution bends before 
its great, its living monument, its general Lafayette, 








Unpublished Verses. 
By the late Bishop Heber. 





Oak, that blasted and alone 

On the war-w orn mound hast grown, 
The Llood of man thy sapling fed, 
And dycd thy tender root with red :— 
Woe to thy feast where foes combine! 
W oe to the war of words and wine! 


Oak! thou hast sprung for many a year, 
Mid whispering rye-grass, tail and sere, 
(T: ecoats rank hert, that seems to show 
That tones unblest are laid bel. w—) 
Woe t» tne sword that urtes i ssheath! 
Woe to the unholy trade of death! 


Oak of the ancient time !—like me, 
Tuou art a Jone and aged tree ; 

Thy wrinkled bark the whirlwiuds tear, 
And strip thy rating branches bare:— 
Woe to the man whose foes are strong! 
Thrice woe to him that lives too long! 


Oak. from the mounfain’s stately brow, 
Tr ou v ew’st the subject woods | efow, 
O’er Severn’s waves conspicuous seen,— 
But ah! too high thy birth hath been! 
The winds have bent thee to the ground, 
And envious ivy clasps thee round! 

Then woe to thee and wo to me, 

Too near allied to royalty ! 


Oak, [ have seen on yonder steep, 

Thy wild arms waving o’er the deep, 

And I have marked in slow decay 

Thy b ittle antlers waste away: 

Woe to the life of luigering pain, 

That prays for death and prays in vain! 
~ 
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HELEN GILLETT. 


A PARISIAN TALE. 


—>— 


In the year 1624, the chatelain, or royal judge, 
who presided over Bourg-en-Bresse, a little town 
situated within view of Mount Jura, was Pierre 
Gillet, a man of noble extraction, upright conduct, 
austere manners, and unblemished reputation. 
Pierre Gillet was blessed with an only daughter, 
named Helen, aged twenty-two, who was equally 
adinired for the beauty of her person and the graces 
of her mind, as she was respected for the virtue and 
piety of her conduct. Helen was seldom seen at 
any place of public resort except the church ; and 
yet there the eye of abandoned and daring profli- 
gacy songht her out and marked her for its victim. 
An individual of violent and reckless passions, un- 
fortunately for poor Helen Gillet, became enamour- 
ed of her; and, to obtain the object of his desires, 
contrived to gain admission into her father’s house, 
under the guise of an instructer of her brothers. 
But being soon convinced, by the purity and un- 
affected reserve of Helen, of the impossibility of 
accomplishing his design by the usual arts of 
seduction, he had recourse to the treacherous collu- 
sion of a vile servant woman, and to the atrocious 
and dastardly expedient of a narcotic draught, to 
achieve the ruin and disgrace of the hapless girl. 

This event left no other traces in the mind of 
Helen Gillet than a vague stupor, and, to her, un- 
accountable melancholy, unaccompanied with 
either remorse or dread— 

“She fear’d no danger, for she knew no sin.” 
But after the lapse of some time, the sly looks and 
whispers of the groups she passed on her way to 
and from church,—the coarse laughter and ribald 
jests of the young men she chanced to meet,—the 
fixed and scrutinizing gaze with which the elder 
and married women regarded her shape, followed 
by shrugs and upturned eyes, expressing half pity, 
half scorn—and the daily falling off of her younger 
female acquaintance, even including her dearest 
and most intimate friepds, gradually forced upon the 
conviction of the poor girl that her reputation was 
suffering under some unknown but terrible taint, 
and that society rejected her as a worthless and for- 
lorn creature. In a short time but one friend alone 
jn the world remained to her, and in the bosom of 
that friend—her mother—she hid her face to weep, 
but not to unburthen her mind, for she had no guilty 
secret to disclose. 

In regard to the birth of the child, of the compas- 
sing whose death Helen Gillet was accused, much 
and inextricable mystery prevailed. In her various 
examinations, and on her trial, she constantly 
asserted her ignorance of having ever given birth to 
achild. She, however, confessed that some time 
after she had been betrayed by the treachery of a 
female servant to the brutality of her ravisher, an 
accident had happened to her which she communi- 
cated to a woman in her father’s service, who told 
her that she had experienced a miscarriage. Anoth- 
er account, relative to the child, circulated amongst 








the people of Bourgen-en-Bresse, to the effect, that 
on the night of Helen’s accouchement the only per- 
son present was her mother ; that Helen was buri- 
ed in the profound sleep of exhausted nature, whilst 
her mother, tired out with watching, was in a middle 
state between slumber and waking, when, towards 
the break of day, she saw a man enter the chamber 
approach the bed, from which he snatched the new- 
born babe, (for no cradle had been provided for 
this clandestine accouchement,) and, after wrap- 
ping it in the first article of dress that came under 
his hand, and imprintirg a hurried kiss on the brow 
of its sleeping mother, rushed from the apartment 
before Madame Gillet, who witnessed, with a kind 
of dreamy uncertainty, this extraordinary appari- 
tion, could recover from her surprise and horror 
sufficiently to give an alarm (if under the peculiar 
circumstances she had dared to do so), or prevent 
his departure. This man was supposed to have 
been the person who had acted for a short time as 
tutor to the sons of Pierre Gillet, since a person re- 
sembling him had been observed anxiously on the 
watch about the house of the chatelain for some days 
previous to the accouchement, and was never seen 
afterwards in the country. 


However true or false this account may be, the 
reappearance of Helen Gillet, accompanied by her 
mother, at church, with the traces of recent suffering 
both mental and bodily, on her features, and the 
recovered slenderness of her shape, gave rise to 
surmises and rumors of so serious an import, that 
the magistrates thought their duty called upon them 
to take cognizance of the affair, and Helen Gillet 
was in consequence subjected to the visit of a jury 
of matrons, whose report affirmed that she had given 
birth toa child some fifteen days previously to the 
said inquiry. The unfortunate young lady was 
thrown into prison, and criminal proceedings were 
commenced aguinst her ; but, from the circumstance 
of there being no corpus delicti in evidence, (the 
body of the child not having been found,) the 
Judges were in doubt how to proceed, when the 
following occurrence relieved them from the 
dilemma. A soldier, who was walking in the fields 
close to the town, was struck by the action of a 
raven, which, darting from a tree to the ground 
close to the foot of a wall, began tearing up the 
earth with its bill and claws, and then flew back 
into the tree, bearing in its bill a fragment of dis- 
colored or bloody linen. The soldier ran to the 
spot, turned up the earth with the point of his sabre, 
and discovered the body of an infant, enveloped in 
a chemise, upon one of the corners of which were 
the initials H.G.! This fact being made known 
to the Judges, the proceedings were resumed, and, 
on the 6th of February,’1625, Helen Gillet was 
found guilty of the murder of her child, and con- 
demned to be beheaded (she being of noble blood) 
instead of being hanged, as would have been the 
punishment for one of inferior condition. , 
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An appeal from this judgment to the Parliament 

of Dijon was made by Helen’s advocate, on his own 
responsibility ; for Pierre Gillet, the father of the 
forlorn culprit, had abstained from all interference 
on behalf of his daughter, and had even expressly 
forbidden that her name should be pronounced be- 
fore him, so far had his almost Roman austerity of 
manners and rigid sense of justice prevailed in 
stifling the dearest and most powerful of the nutural 
affections. Helen Gillet was led on foot, under the 
guard of two archers, from Bourg-en-Bresse to the 
prison of Dijon; and, of all her family and former 
friends, was accompanied alone on this sad journey 
by one wretched woman—her mother. It was not 
that Madame Gillet hoped to influence, by her tears 
and anguish, the Judges of the court of La Tournelle, 
before whom the appeal was to be pleaded ; she 
had but too recently experienced the inefficacy of 
these means upon the Judges of the Presidial at 
Bourg-en-Bresse ; but she placed her trust in that 
all-powerful and merciful Judge who can, in His 
own good time, reverse the short-sighted and often 
erring awards of man, and shield the innocent, and 
bind up the wounds of the broken and oppressed 
heart. Humble as she was pious, she thought her- 
self, alone, not worthy of obtaining the interposition 
of Divine Providence, but hastened, on her arrival 
at Dijon, to the Convent of the Bernardines, to beg 
the prayers and intercession of the holy nuns in 
favor of her unfortunate daughter. Of this convent 
a relation of Madame Gillet—Joan de Saint Joseph, 
for which name, on taking the veil, she had re- 
nounced the noble one of Courcelle de Pourlans— 
was abbess. It was a singular and touching sight 
to see these pure and innocent virgins on their knees 
before the altar of the convent chapel, imploring, 
with intermingled sobs and tears, the pity of the 
Almighty in behalf of an unmarried mother, whom 
the law had pronounced guilty of the murder of her 
own child, and obliged, in offering up their suppli- 
cations to the Divine mercy, to mingle thoughts and 
images, the entertaining of which in their minds, 
under other circumstances, would have appeared to 
them asin and a profanation. It was not on her 
knees that poor Madame Gillet joined her prayers 
to theirs, but prostrated upon the cold pavement, 
and silent and moticnless as a corse, unless when 
from time to time a convulsive throb ran shuddering 
through her frame. 

From this scene of prayer and true charity there 
was but one of the nuns absent, and she was the 
most venerable and remarkable of the sisterhood. 
Sister Frances du Saint Esprit (whose family name 
was Madame de Longueval) had not for some years 
previously descended to the chapel, her great age 
(being then ninety-two) and infirmities confining 
her toher cell. In the opinion of worldlings she 
had fallen into a state of dotage, or second child- 
hood ; but, in the estimation of her sister nuns and 
the faithful who frequented the convent, she was 
looked upon as a privileged being, who had been 
so long estranged from the thoughts and affairs of 
this world, as to have attained amore intimate com- 
munion with Heaven. Such being the belief that 
prevailed within the walls of the convent, the allu- 
sions which Sister Frances du Saint Esprit made 
(which were of very rare occurrence) to the aflairs 





or interests of this world were received as the sug- 
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gestions of unearthly wisdom, or as dictated by a 
spirit of prophecy. However correct or erroneous 
this estimation of her may have been, her positive 
znd repeated prognostications, justified in so extra- 
ordinary a manner by the event concerning the fate 
of Helen Gillet, stamped with indelible conviction 
the idea of her superior sanctity and prophetic 
power upon the minds of her sister nuns and the 
people of Dijon. 

At the conclusion of the prayers offcred up in the 
chapel for the poor culprit, the mother of Helen 
Gillet hastened to the cell of Sister Frances du 
Saint Esprit, whom she found stretched upon her 
straw pallet, with her withered hands devoutly 
crossed upon her bosom, and holding a crucifix. 
From her eyes being closed, and the absence of all 
motion in her limbs, Madame Gillet, supposing she 
was asleep, retired into a corner of the cell and 
knelt down to pray. But she soon heard herself 
called by the venerable nun, who stretched out one 
of her hands to find her, for her sight was too dim- 
med by age to see objects distinctly. Madame 
Gillet took her hand, and pressed it respectfully to 
her lips. “Good! good!’ said Sister Frances, 
with an ineffable smile. “You are the mother of 
the poor girl for whom our holy sisters have been 
praying this morning. I declare to you that she is 
a pure soul and a chosen vessel of the Lord’s, who 
has deigned to hear the prayers of his servants; so 
that your child shall not die by the hand of the 
executioner, for Helen Gillet is destined to pass a 
long and edifying life.” Having said these few 
words, the venerable nun seemed to forget that there 
was any one near her, and relapsed into her usual 
state of reverie or listlessness. 

On the 12th of May the Parliament of Dijon 
resumed its sittings, and on the report of Counsellor 
Jacob, the appeal from the criminal tribunal of 
Bourg-en-Bresse was taken into consideration. The 
sentence was confirmed by an unanimous vote, and 
with an aggravation of the punishment, it being 
ordered that the culprit should be led to the place of 
execution with a rope round her neck, as a further 
and disgraceful testimony of the enormity of her 
crime. The execution was to take place immedi- 
ately, so that poor Helen Gillet had no longer to 
live than the time necessary to walk from the prison 
to the scaffold. The fatal intelligence of the confir- 
mation of the sentence socn reached the convent. 
The nuns instantly hurried to the chapel, the tapers 
were lighted, the most sacred relies brought forth, 
and the whole sisterhood, with the abbess at their 
head, prostrated themselves before the altar, and, 
with prayers, and sobs, and loud Jamentations, 
sought to move Heaven in favor of the young and 
the beautiful one that was doomed to an ignomini- 
ous and frightful death. After some time, the Ab- 
bess Joan de Saint Joseph quitted the chapel and 
ascended to the céll of Sister Frances du Saint 
Esprit, to whose prayers and devout intercession 
she had particularly recommended poor Helen 
Gillet. She there found the heart-broken mother 
of the doomed one prostrated on the floor, near the 
bedside of the venerable nun, voiceless, motionless, 
and tearless. To an observation made by the 
abbess, Sister Frances du Saint Esprit, with her 
accustomed serenity, said, “I have told you, how- 
ever, that this young creature shall net die by the 
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hand of the executioner, and thatlong after we shall 
have departed this life she will remain upon earth 
to pray for us,—for such isthe will of the Lord.” 
Though Madame Gillet seemed to be in a state of 
insensibility, and unconscieus of what had taken 
place between the abbess and the venerable sister, 
yet all of a sudden she raised her head witha con- 
vulsive start from the ground and uttered a shriek 
of horror, for her ear had caught the distant sound 
of a trumpet, marshalling the soldiers ordered to at- 
tend the execution. 


“ And aye, as if for death, some lonely 
truinpet wail’d ” 


Still upon her knees, and supporting herself upon 
her hands, she listened in mate agony to the death- 
sigual ; and again and again did the long-drawn and 
mvurnful note break with more thrilling distinctness 
upon her affrighted ear, as the sad procession near- 


| The place of execution at Dijon, to which Helen 
| Gillet was proceeding, was appropriately called the 
Mount of Death. In the midst of this plaee stood 
the scafiold, hung with black cloth; it was con- 
| structed of wood, having a flight of eight steps, and 
| was elevated upon a basement of masonry-work, to 
which there wasan ascent of four steps. All round 
this structure, at the distance of fifteen or twenty 
feet, rose a barrier of strong wooden posts and 
planks to keep off the crowd. Within this barrier, 
and close to the scaffold, was seated the King’s 
Procurator-General, attended by his huissiers d’hon- 
neur; here also were some Jesuits and Capuchin 
monks occupied in praying for the soul that was 
about to pass. Within the enclosure, but close to 
the barrier, were circulating, with slow and solemn 
steps, six black penitents, whose appearance was 
startlingly spectral, from their forms and faces being 
entirely enveloped in long sable robes, the only 


ed the convent. Soon other souuds became audi-| features visible being their eyes, which glared upen 


ble; the noise of the horses’ hoofs upon the pave- 
ment, the tramp of innumerable feet, and the 
confused but horrible hum of the multitude, inter-: 
rupted from time to time by the cry sent forth from 
ten thousand lips, but seeming as uttered only by 
one yoice, of “ There she is!—there she is!” On | 
hearing this appaling cry, the wretched mother, 
who could no longer doubt that it was her daughter 


who was passing to death, fell lifeless upon her face | 


on the floor. 

“ Listen! listen! sister,” said the abbess, as she 
stood wringing her hands in despair near the pallet 
of Sister Frances. “Oh, my God, sister, do you 
not hear ?” 

“ T hear, as you do,” replied the venerable nun, 
an expression like that of the sweet smile of infan- 
cy lighting up her withered features. “I hear the 
sound of the trumpet and the noise of the horses 
and their riders; I hear the cries of the people and 
the chants of the penitents. Yes,” she continued, 
“T hear all that; I know that innocent creature 
is approaching ; that she is now near the convent ; 
I know that they are leading her to death; but 
verily I tell you, that this day she shall not die. 
You may comfort her mother with that assurance.” 


Poor Helen Gillet walked between two Jesuits 
and two Capuehin monks, each of whom, in turn, 
held towards her a crucifix, which she kissed with 
devout fervor. Never had she appeared so afiect- 
ingly beautiful ; her dress was spotless white ; her 
long and beautiful raven-dark hair had not as yet 
been cut off, but was gathered up on the crown of 
her head, where it was confined by a ribbon. Soon 
afier the commencement of the procession to the 
seafiold, the ribbon became partially loosened, so 
that a great portion of Helen’s hair slipped from the 
knot, and fell in graceful and undulating disorder 
upon her left shoulder, thereby completely conceal- 
ing from view the ignominious halter that had been 
placed round herneck. In this some saw only a 
trifling accident, while others thought they beheld 
in it the finger of God, thus covering and hiding 
from the sight the disgraceful addition superadded 
to the punishment by the .Parliament of Dijon. 
This circumstance of the falling down of the hair 
led to results of infinitely more serious import than 
the concealing of the halter, as will be seen in the 


’ 
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the spectators from two small holes in each of the 
pointed hoods which covered their heads. With 
bare feet, lighted torches in their hands, and a 
hempen rope round their bodies, these frightful 
looking figures went chanting the death-dirge of the 
poor sufterer, and begging alms in sepulchral and 
hollow tones for the benefit of the souls in purgatory. 
Within the wooden barrier was also a little brick 
building, in which the executioner kept his ma- 
nacles, cords, flesh-tearing pincers, portable furnace 
branding and limb-breaking irons, and all the other 
inhuman paraphernalia of his hideous ministry. 
One part of this storehouse of torture was fitted up 
as an oratory, and served as a succursale, or chapel 
of ease! dependent upon the bloody temple of the 
scaffold. It was specifically called La Chapelle, and 
into it were led to pray those hardened criminals 
who, having resisted all the ghostly exhortations 
wasted upon them in the prison, could only be 
brought to some sense of their awful situation by 
the sight of the instrument of their death. 

An increased noise and agitation amongst the 
crowd, and every eye turned in one direction, an- 
nounced that the sad procession had reached the 
Morimont. Helen Gillet alone ascended the scaffold 
and took her staticn near the block, her eyes raised 
to Heaven, and her heart, to judge from her apparent 
serenity, firmly relying upon the justice and mercy 
of God. For several minutes she remained alone 
upon the scaflold, ‘the observed of all observers,” 
for Simon Grandjean, the executioner, had not yet 
appeared. He had remained behind, praying in 
the chapel of the prison, where he had taken the 
sacrament that morning. He at length entered the 
barrier, accompanied by la bourrelle, that is, his wife, 
or, not to profane the holy name of wife, the female 
of the bourreau, who, on important occasions, aided 
him in his horrid functions. The executioner was 
armed with a short, broad-bladed, and heavy back- 
ed sword—the bourrelle held in one of her hands a 
long pair of scissors, to cut off the hair of the suffer- 
er. This woman, who seemed to be actuated by. 
the cruelty of a fiend, burried up the steps of the 
scaffold, brandishing the scissors above her head ; 
and yet, whenshe stood by the side of the victim, 
she seemed, throngh some unaccountable cause, to 


have forgotten the for which she had 





sequel. 


brought the scissors, so that the beartiful hair of 
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oor Helen Gillet remained unpolluted by the 


touchof thisfemale demon. Atthis moment Simon 
Grandjean advanced to the front of the scaffold, and 
making a sign to the crowd that he wished to ad- 
dress them, (a circumstance unheard of in the 
history of judicial executions,) the hoarse murmur 
of the multitude was instantly hushed into a death- 
like silence. The executioner at that instant ap- 
peared an object of pity rather than of horror ; for, 
pale and enfeebled from sickness, and emaciated 
and hoilow-eyed from the macerations and fleshly 
mortifications which he had voluntarily undergone 
in order to prepare himself for the fulfilment of his 
terrible ministry, he was scarcely able to stand 
upright, and leaned for support on the sword, the 
point of which he held against the ground. It was 
evident to al! that a fierce struggle was guing on in 
his mind between his duty and compassion for the 
young and beautiful creature that was awaiting 
death at hishands. At length, with fear and trem- 
bling, he exclaimed— 

“Mercy! mercy for me! Your blessing, reve- 
rend fathers ! Pardon me, men of Dijon, if I should 
fail in my duty, for itis now more than three months 
that I have been grievously sick and afflicted in 
body. I have never yet cut off a head, and the 
Lord God refuses me sufficient strength to kill this 
young creature! Upon my faith as a Christian, I 
feel that I cannot kill her!” 

As prompt as the lightning’s flash was the reply 
of the crowd—* Kill! kill!’ roared out the savage 
populace. 

“Do your duty,” said the King’s procurator- 
general; but this mild expression, pronounced with 
seriousness and dignity, conveyed the same cruel 
meaning as the inhuman roar of the multitude— 
“Kall! kill!” 

Simon Grandjean then, with tottering steps, and 
his eyes filled with tears, approached Helen Gillet 
and, throwing himself at her feet, and presenting 
her the handle of the sword, said, ‘Noble young 
lady, kill me or pardon me!” 

“I pardon and bless you,” replied Helen 
as she knelt down, and laid her head upon the 
bloek. 

The executioner, now excited by the bourrelle, 
who overwhelmed him with reproaches, could no 
longer defer striking the blow. He raised his arm, 
a deep drawing-in of the breath by the multitude 
was distinetly heard—the priests and the penitents 
exclaimed Jesus Maria! the bright blade gleamed 
like a lightning flash in the air, and then descended 
upon the neck of the sufferer.. But Helen’s long 
hair, which, as has been already mentioned, -had 
fallen down over her shoulders, turned aside the 
force of the blow, and the sword cut deep into her 
left shoulder. In her anguish, she turned over on 
her right side, while the executioner, after dropping 
the sword, went to the edge of the scaffold, and 
called out to the crowd to put him to death. 

Already a furious clamor began to rise from the 
multitude, whose sanguinary impatience had now 
changed it object, and turned into rage against the 
unskilfulness of the executioner, mingled with pity 
for the tortured victim. Some of the populace hed 
already commenced throwing stones at the execu- 
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thus employed, poor Helen Gillet raised herself, 
and again laid her head, with her hair all dabbled 
in blood, upon the block. The wretched execu- 
tioner, now still more confused by the horror of his 
situation, made another ill-directed blow, which at 
first took effect upon the head of the suflerer, from 
which, after inflicting a deep gash, it deseended 
upon her neck, entering it not more than a finger’s 
breadth. Again the.tortured girl turned over, and, 
rolling upon the floor, covered with her body the 
‘sword (another providential circumstance) which 
ithe executioner bad thrown down after striking the 
‘blow. The fury of the multitude now rose beyond 
all control, and the executioner, to escape it, jump- 
ed from the scaffold, and ran for shelter to the little 
chapelle already described, whither he was followed 
by the Jesuits, the Capuchin monks, and the Peni- 
tents, as the populace had commenced pulling 
down the barrier; and stones, no respecters of 
persons, were beginning to fly from all quarters, 
accempanied by the cries of “ Save the sufferer, and 
kall the executioner !” The masons who were amongst 
the crowd advanced to demolish the little chapelle, 
the door of which had been shut and barricaded 
inside ; and the members of the merciful company 
of butchers, who were present, followed clese 
behind, determined and ready to slaughter the man 
of blood. 

The monks and the holy fathers, who had shut 
‘themselves up with the executioner in the little 
chapelle, fearing by a protracted resistance to draw 
the fury of the multitude upon their sacred persons, 
opened the doors, and issued forth chanting the 
hymn for the dead, as if they were going to their 
own execution, and holding out their crucifixes as 
if to conjure and ward off the showers of stones that 
were falling aboutthem. In this guise they crossed 
the square of the Morimont, not without receiving 
on their bare and shaven heads some of the many 
missiles that were hurtling in the air above them. 
Before they had half traversed the square, they 
heard the dying shriek of the wretched Simon 
Grandjean, who had been torn by the infuriated 
populace from the altar of the little chapel, dragged 
forth into the light and air, for the purpose of being 
instantly deprived of both, and put to death in a 
thousand different ways—by a thousand various 
wounds and weapons. 

Whilst this popular tragedy was being performed 
close to the chapel, a still more atrocious scene of 
hellish cruelty was being perpetrated on the scaffold 
where poor Helen Gillet was left alone with the 
bourrelle. This fiend, in the shape of a woman, not 
seeing the sword, which was concealed by Helen’s 
having fallen upon it, took the rope which she had 
round her neck whilst coming to the place of execu- 
tion, and again placed it round the sufferer’s throat, 
and tightened it. The unfortunate girl, recovering 
her senses at the moment, raised her hands, and 
seized the rope, when herinhuman tormenter kiek- 
ed her brutally and repeatedly in the bosom and 
stomach, trampled on her hands, and, drawing her 
up by the rope, shook her violently fivé or six times 
hoping in that way to strangle her. In this sbe 
would most probably have succeeded, but, finding 
herself at the instant assailed by a shower of stones 








tioner, when the bowrrelle, taking up. the sword, | 
sought to fix it firmly in his hands. Whileshe was 


from the multitude, she dragged by the rope around 
its neck the half inanimate body across the sexffold, 
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and down the eight steps—the late beautiful 
features now livid and distorted from pain and 
strangulation, the once finely-formed head now 
gashed with horrid wounds, and the once flowing 
and glossy raven-black hair now a hideously matted 
and discolured mass, thick with clotted blood, and 
gore, and saw-dust ! 

On reaching the stone basement upon which the 
scaffold stood, the borrrelle suddenly recollected the 
pair of scissors which she had brought with her to 
cut off the culprit’s hair; and, as if excited to still 
more frenzied cruelty by the remembrance, she 
drew them from her girdle, and endeavoured to cut 
the throat of her victim with them ; but failing in 
this, she plunged them repeatedly into the face, and 
neck, and bosom of the hapless girl. 

The wretch would have certainly, and soon, 
completed her murderous design, had not, at the 
moment, two men, who had scaled the barrier, rush- 
ed upon her, and rescued poor Helen from her 
fiendish hands. They took the rope from her neck 
and, making a kind of brancard, or litter, of their 
arms crossed, carried her towards the house of a 
surgeon named Nicholas Jacquin They had not 
proceeded far with her, when, coming a little to 
herself, she complained of a burning thirst, and 
asked for a little water, which being given her, she 
said, finding her spirits return, “1 knew well that 
God would assist me.” 

As the saviors of Helen Gillet were bearing her 
away, the crowd, getting over the barrier on all 
sides, rushed upon the bowrrelle, and soon reduced 
her vile body, by innnmerable blows of stones, 
hammers, knives and poniards, to a hideous and 
formless mass of bruised and mutilated flesh and 
gore, and shattered bones. 

At the house of the surgeon Jacquin (whose de- 
scendants, and of the same name, still exercise the 
same profession in Burgundy) Helen had her 
wounds visited, after permission had been asked of 
the municipal authorities. Besides the two inflicted 
by the sword of the executioner, she had six stabs 
of scissors ;—one which passed between the wind- 
pipe and the jugular vein; another through the 
under lip, and by which the tongue and palate were 
lacerated ; one above the breast, which pierced 
nearly to the back-bone ; two deep gashes in the 
head, and several wounds from stones; and a deep 
incision across the loins, made by the sword upon 
which she had fallen. Besidesthese, her neck and 
bosom were cruelly bruised and lacerated by the 
kicks which the bourrelle had given her. Whilst 
they were dressing her wounds, she asked if these 
were to be the end of her sufferings. She was told 
te be of good courage; that God and her judges 
would take her part ; that during the fifteen days of 
vacation, upon which the Parliament of Dijon was 
then entering, she would have time to petition the 
King; and that there was little doubt that, after 
learning the unexampled sufferings she had under- 
gone, his Majesty would pardon her. 

Whilst this scene was passing in the house of 
Nicholas Jacquin, the surgeon, (who was soon able 
to pronounce that none of the wounds of his poor 
patient, though serious, were mortal,) her wretched 
mother was still stretched on the floor of the cell of 
Sister Frances du Saint Esprit, in the stupor of des- 
pair. She was roused by the voice of the venerable 





nun exclaiming, “’Tis well! tis well! All is over! 
There are the people returning joyfully from the 
place of execution, for the young and the innocent 
has not perished.” 

We shall leave it to the imagination of our read- 
ers to depict the meeting between this devoted 
mother and her beloved daughter, thus miraculously 
restored to her from the bloody embraces of the 
most hideous death. But even the joys of this re- 
union were dashed with bitterness, flowing from the 
uncertainty which hung over the fate of Helen Gil- 
let, she being still liable to the doom of death pro- 
nounced upon her; so that the interval—between 
the forwarding of her memorial for mercy and 
the return of the messenger that brought the answer, 
was a continued agony of terror and suspense for 
both mother and daughter. 

To the other singular coincidences which con- 
curred to rescue poor Helen Gillet from her dread- 
ful fate may be added the circumstance of the day 
of her execution having been fixed for the eve of 
the Catholic festival of the Rogation Days, when 
commenced a vacation of fifteen days for the 
parliaments and high courts of justice; so that, by 
the massacre of Simon Grandjean, the functions of 
the public executioner remained in abeyance 
during that period, as no successor to him in that 
odious office could be appointed until the parliament 
again met. In this interval a memorial in favor of 
Helen Gillet was drawn up and signed by many 
persons of the highest rank and most exemplary 
piety in Dijon. 

Powerfully calculated as were the peculiarities 
of Helen Gillet’s case to awake compassion in the 
royal breast, considerable doubts were entertained 
as to its success. Louis XII, the then reigning 
monarch of France, on whom his flatterers have 
bestowed the epithet of Just, was fonder of wielding 
the sword of justice than exercising that still more 
divine prerogative of the crown—mercy. On this 
occasion, however, he chose the brighter path of 
his duty, and in due time royal letters of full grace 
and pardon for Helen Gillet arrived at Dijon. 
These letters were solemnly received and register- 
ed by the Parliamentof Dijon, and still exists in the 
archives of that city. It appears by these letters 
patent, that one of the causes why the life of Helen 
Gillet was spared, was to do honor, by an act of 
signal grace and mercy, to the marriage of the 
sister of the King of France with Charles I. of 
England. 

The news of the pardon granted to poor Helen 
Gillet spread universal satisfaction through the city 
of Dijon; and on Monday, the 2nd day of June, 
1625, the advocate, Charles Fevret, after a long 
speech in reference to the occasion, presented to 
the Parliament of Dijon the royal letters of grace 
and pardon, for the purpose of being solemnly en- 
registered. 

After so unexampled and sad an experience of 
the troubles and dangers of the every-day world, 
poor Helen thought, and wisely, that her proper 
place was no longer in it; she therefore resolved 
on devoting herself entirely to God, and for that 
purpose entered a convent at Bresse, took the vows 
and the veil, and there lived a long, long life of 
peace, and prayer, and thanksgiving ; for, in 1699, 


| when Father Bourree, of the Oratoire, published his 
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“Histoire de la Mere Jeanne de Saint Joseph, 
Madame Courcello de Pourlans,” (Abbess of Notre 
Dame du Tart, and a relation of Helen Gillet,) he 
mentions that the latter had departed this life but a 
short time before; so that she must have been at 
least ninety years of age. 

It thus appears that Helen Gillet, who was to 
have been decapitated onthe very day that Charles 
I. of England was married to the sister of the King 
of France lived, nevertheless, for half a century 
after a more steady hand thanthat of Simon Grand- 
jean, the executioner of Dijon, had stricken off the 
head of the ill-fated monarch in honor of whose 
happy marriage her life had been spared. Such 
are the strange events of life, and the inscrutable 
dispensations of providence ! 


————————— 
The Queen of France & James IV. 


1. 

“ Faruer, why do those warriors troop 

With helmet, lance, and burnished brand, 
And why the cheering battle-whoop 

Through all the links of fair Scotland?” 
“Fair lady, it is mine to know 

Things yet concealed from human view— 
A lovely queen has stooped to do 

A deed which Scotland long may rue. 


IL. 


“Warriors may fume, and statesmen rave, 
And kings may council and decree; 

Their fleets may split the thundering wave, 
Their armies leaguere on the lea: 

But when the tongue of beauty pleads. 
And tears the liquid eyes bedew, 

The warriors check their battle steeds, 
Unbrace the helm, unbend the yew. 


If. 
“The sai'or turns the helm a-lee, 
And growling slacks the jocund sail ; 
For beauty ru'es the earth and sea, 

And might of maa may not aval; 
Though messengers of heaven descend, 
And angels speak in human tongur, 
Man's h :ughty mind will scorn to bend, 

Save to the lovely and the young. 
IV. 
“« But the best blood in all the land 
Shail stream for lady’s s«ifish wile, 
And Scotia’s yet unconquered brand 
Sink down before the Southron guile ; 
The shafts shall cloud the Border sky, 
The dead be piled along the lea. 
The grave shall gape—the raven cry— 
Anda stone stand where a king should be !” 


EEE 


A good fellow of our acquaintance, who is not 
quite so regular in paying his debts as he ought to 
be, was on the point of leaving his house the other 
day, when the insidious knock of a dun was heard 
upon the lion’s head. Popping into a closet that 
was just at hand, he desired his servant to say he 
was not home. As luck would have it, however, 
the creditor overheard the debtor’s movements, 
and walked right into the closet.. ‘“‘Ha, ha!” says 
he, “what, I’ve found you out have I ?”—No,” says 
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the other, “ you haven't—you've found me at home! 








The Sisters of Scio. 


Werp’st thou for Greece, my sister, say ? 
And weep'’st thou for her glory o’er? 

And must thy lyre’s once happy lay 
Breathe forth a happy strain no more ? 
Weep not for Greece! she is not dead, 
Cur brothers count them of the free ; 
They pant for glory’s hallowed bed, 

Or pant for glorious liberty ! 


And is it so !—and wilt thou weep, 
And dost thou deem thy brother slave 7 
His mind—his soul—alike asleep 
Unworthy ofthe name of Brave? 
Strike high thy lyre! and give the wind 
A lay like it—all wild and free! 

Even we must never be behind, 

To urge our land to liberty. 


Look round! the sky and sun are bright, 
And music swells in every breeze ; 
There's merry carols from the height, 
And freedom’s chaunted from the trees— 
* * ” ” 7 


Look round! a Spirit passes by! 

I hear his voice in thunder borne: 

And darkness veils the summer sky, 

And drowns the rosy beams of morn! 
He cries—* Awake! old Greece, awake ! 
The Genius of thy children calls! 

For Fame, for Freedom’s halluw’d sake, 
Rise and defend your belpless walls!” 


So rise! our hearths’ unguarded glow 
Provokes barbarians’ ruthless hand— 
Arise! and strike th’ intruder low, 
And guard our ocean-girdled land! 


——= 
Mutability. 


Tue Winter came, and the winds blew high, 
And the fields were wrapt in snow; 

And the mighty streams, and the little brooks, 
And the rills, forgot to flow. 


For the Frost’s cold hand had chain’d them down, 
And the bresth of the storm had past, 

With its hurricane sweep o’er their waters clear, 
And their music had breath’d its last, 


But the balmy Spring came round again, 
And the brooks, and the rills, andthe streams, 
Like the rosy dawn of youth’s bright years, 
Started torth from their icy dreams. 
And the sleeping flow’r, in ‘its earthly bow'r, 
Upsprung trom its snow wreath’d pillow,— 
When the radiant Eye of the golden sky 
‘Glanced brightly on the billow. 


And Summer was seen, with her mantle green, 
Acorning the new-wak’d earth ; 

As abeauteous child, by its mother mild, 
Is deck’d for the day of mirth. 


And Autumn came, with her locks of flame, 
And her brow adorn‘d with gems 

Of pearly dew, to the wreath that grew, 
Like bees to the honied stems. 


The Change was renew’d, and the chase pursued, 
Round, round the gliding year ; 
And nought stood still, nor good nor ill, 
Till all sunk on earth’s cold bier! 
Ah! ’tis with meas the Seasons be; 
My Spring, Summer, Autumn, are past, 
And Winter again hath assum’d bis reign, 
And chill’d bright Hope with his blast. 
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THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 


A GRECIAN TALE. 


—_—- 


Or all the isles that gem the green ocean, the one | variety of odoriferous trees and shrubs. Theorange, 
which perhaps combines in the greatest profusion, | lemon and citron intertwined their kindred branches, 
the bounteous blessings of nature, is that which in |the almond tree and pomegranate with its rich 
ancient times de#erved, and obtained, the name of | purple fruit mingled their shade, and while one of 
Macaria, or the Fortunate Island. The fertility of the senses regaled itself with the choicest fruits, 
its soil—the genial mildness of the air—the indescri- | another banquetted on the most delicious odours. 
bable beauty of its plains and valleys, and the | The merchantand his beautiful daughter, partook 
redundant richness of its productions, merited the | jn no small degree of the character impressed upon 
appellation which with one voice was bestowed by |a noble race, by two thousand years of oppression, 
the poets of ancient Greece. under a great variety of task-masters; yet still they 


Over this charming isle, which seems to have 
been set apart by Providence as a retreat for some 
chosen people, hangs the baleful Crescent, the 
emblem of stupid, inexorable tyranny. There the 
acquisition of wealth is the signal of extortion; and 
the possession of beauty only leads to its slavery 
and pollution. There agriculture, commerce, and 
the arts; every species of industry, genius and en- 
terprize, are no more than invitations to robbery 
and oppression. Neither balmy airs, nor gentle 
seasons, nor boundless plains of spontaneous fertili- 


had not quite sunk into the depths of credulity and 
superstition which surrounded them. 'Theodoretus 
had made many voyages into Europe, and seen 
much of the world; while the native genius and 
force of mind, possessed by his daughter saved her 
from a too abject submission to the examples of her 
youthful coteinporaries. She was in fact possess- 
ed of rare endowments and a mind far above the 
ordinary cast. Inaddition to her exceeding personal 
beauty, her feelings were elevated and refined; she 
expressed herself with a simple, yet lofty and 


7 } , : 
ty, nor bowers of roses, nor groves of ever-flowing | energetic eloquence, that gave to all she said an 
odoriferous shrubs, nor dreams of voluptuous trans- | attraction, rare and irresistable. At the same time 


ports in the arms of a thousand yielding slaves, can, | that she was exemplary in the performance of her 


all combined, atone for the absence of Linerry. 
To breathe the air where she inhabits, is sweeter 
than the kisses of the zephyr; and to be conscious | 
of possessing her, far outweighs all the enervating 
excesses of voluptuoos sentiment. The following | 
tale is true in all its material circumstances, which | 
occurred upwards of fifty years ago, long ere the 
commencement of that struggle between the Cross 
and the Crescent. 


The festival of St. John, is, among the Greek girls 
a period peculiarly interesting. The Christian re- 
ligion which they profess has banished, it is true, a 
whole train of pagan rites and superstitions; but in 
many instances it has preserved them, or substituted 
others in their places. The human mind at least 
among the ignorant, or the inexperienced, requires 
the excitement of a little superstition; and the 
wisest and most virtuous reformers have been wil- 
ling to pay deference to our nature, by leaving us 
still in possession of some little playthings of this 
sort, with which the imagination half believing, half 
rejecting, half jesting, and half in earnest, may 
divert itself at stated seasons. 


It was on the Eve of St. John, in the year one | 





domestic duties, she cherished and indulged with 
an enthusiasm, of which females are alone suscepti- 
ble, those romantic dreams and bewitching sensibili- 
ties, which cause the aged to look back on the days 
of their youth, as those only which they would de- 
sire to live over again. 

Adiante, the merchant's daughter, returned dis- 


consolate to her father’s dwelling, after the adverse. 


decision of the oracle of the secret water, which had 


blasted the budding hopes of her youth, and disap-. 


pointed her fondest anticipations. There is not a 
Greek virgin of all the Isles, that would not have 
religiously believed, as did the merchant's daughter 
that fate had cast an eternal and impassable obstacle 
in the way of her happiness. In the neighborhood 
of the merchant resided a youth of the name of 
Demetrius, the only son of an aged and infirm 
widow, who for eighteen long years had used her 
best endeavors tospoil him. But nature sometimes 
seems totake delight in counteracting the weakness 
of parental folly, and in converting the means of 
depression into those of exaltation. The indulgence 
in which Demetrius was reared, instead of making 
him weak, vain, and presumptuous, had only served 


thousand seven hundred and eighty, that a party of | to foster a high and independent spirit, accompanied 
six or eight Greek girls were collected in one of | by a feeling of superiority, which, supported as it 
those delightful retreats of the island, which even | was by more thanordinary courage and genius, was 
the hand of despotism has not yet entirely blighted. | not altogether unbecoming. His stature was tall ; 
It was a valley, almost circular, into which a large | he carried his head higher than a Bashaw of three 
stream descended from the surrounding hills; on | tails, and his body as straight as a palm. He was 
entering the vale it separated itself into a number of | easy in his carriage, active and graceful in his 
little rivulets, that wandered in devious meander- | walk—fiery in the eye, and impatient of insult to 
ings, at a distance from each other, adding richness | the last degree. He was eloquent, poetical, roman- 
to the verdure, and new freshness to the groves. | tic, enterprizing, and a lover of the arts. Such as 
The fields were enamelled with a thousand various | he was, he could have achieved great things, had 
flowers, and the woods composed of an infinite his lot been cast in a happier age and country. 
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Were he living now, he would be foremost among 
the heroes of Greece. 

An ancient intimacy had subsisted between the 
merchant and the widow, and descended to their 
families, the young people of which had been 
brought up together. Demetrius had never exhibi- 
ted any particular marks of affection for the mer- 
chant’s daughter, but the ardour of his disposition, 
and the kindness of his nature, together with a sort 
of unstudied gallantry, which frequently accompa- 
nies such a character, had caused him on all occa- 
sions to pay her those little attentions, which, 
although a young female may not exactly mistake 
for proofs of love, are sufficient to indicate that it 
may come to this at last. Although it is confessed- 
ly against all rule for a young lady to part with her 
heart, except in the way of a fair exchange for 
another heart, or for a pecuniary consideration of 
equal value; yet it is not to be denied that the 
merchant’s daughter, had for some time cherished a 
growing preference forthe handsome, high-spirited 
companion of her youth. For this unseemly depar- 
ture from the long established line of female 
prudence, we make no apology, but surrender her 
up to the great Areopagus of the tea-table, to be 
dealt with according to the established canons of 
the sex. It was this sentiment which led the fair 
Greek, to consult the oracle of the secret water on 
the Eve of St. John; and it was the disappointment 
of her hopes, that caused her to return home, in the 
disconsolate mood which we have before described. 
Under the dominion of a long cherished super- 
stition, handed down from generation to generation, 
and sanctioned by the examples of all around, 
Adiante would as soon have thought of counteracting 
the declared decrees of Providence, as cherish a 
hope in opposition to the decision of the oracle. 

From this time she kept herself retired at home, 
nourishing in despite of herself a sentiment which 
gradually turned her cheek pale as ashes, and rob- 
bed her form of all the sprightly graces of youth 
and health. She studiously avoided all intercourse 
with Demetrius, from whom she now believed her- 
self separated by a decree of fate; and when by 
chance she saw him coming, she flew from his 
presence as from that of some hateful object. This 
change in her conduct, for some time escaped the 
particular notice of Demetrius, as his thoughts 
were at this period anxiously employed on his wi- 
dowed mother, who had lately begun to exhibit 
symptoms which seemed to warn him, that the 
close of life wasathand. It happened, however, 
one day, as he passed the merchant’s dwelling, that 
it suddenly occurred to him, that he had not seen 
her for a long time. He looked up at the balcony, 
and detected the half of a pale face contemplating 
him from behind a casement partly opened. The 
face suddenly disappeared, and Demetrius passed 
on, bending his way to the ruined chapel inthe vale. 
All the way he went, he was perplexed with certain 
thoughts that he could not drive away. Could the 
pale half face he had seen, be that of the lately 
blooming merchant’s daughter? What could have 
caused it to look so pale ; and why had he not seen 
her for solong atime? At fi:st it was but simple 
curiosity—then it became wonder—and finally, 
before he arrived at the decayed fountain, he felt a 
most troublesome interest and anxiety to have these 
questions answered. 





He had been reclining perhaps an hour, at the 
foot of a citron which overshadowed the fountain, 
musing more and more intensely upon these mat- 
ters, when he distingished a light slow footstep 
advancing. He started up and beheld the ghost of 
the merchant's daughter, for it could be nothing 
else, she was sopale and thin. And here it behooves 
us to vindicate Adiante, from a suspicion which no 
doubt every one of our male readers entertains, 
namely, that she had actually followed Demetrius, 
purposely to throw herself in his way, and at least 
excite his compassion. They know little of the 
exquisite, sensitive, shrinking delicacy ; the inborn 
native pride of a virtuous female heart, under these 
circumstances, if they so suspect her. The mer- 
chant’s daughter would have gone to her grave, 
rather than where she was certain of meeting 
Demetrius, of whose visit to the fountain she had 
not the least suspicion. When he passed her father’s 
mansion, his steps were bent on a different course 
from that which he afterwards unconsciously pursu- 
ed, while indulging his meditations. We are not 
bound to define the sentiment that brought her to 
this spot. Perhaps it was that melancholy feeling, 
which sometimes prompts us to visit the graves of 
those with whose ashes, were buried our dearest 
hopes and affections. Perhaps she came here to 
strengthen her determination to forget Demetrius, 
on the spot where she received the confirmation of 
her hopes being vain. 

When two people who are at the moment ear- 
nestly employed in thinking of each other, suddenly 
meet face to face, tis ten to one that they blush, as 
though they had been detected in something rather 
unseemly. Demetrius not only blushed, but start- 
ed at seeing the merchant’s daughter, who on her 
part displayed at firsta ruddy effusion, that mantled 
her cheek, forehead, neck and bosom. The blood. 
ran briskly on errands from her face to her heart, 
where it finally stopped, leaving her face still paler 
than before. - She stood trembling for a minute or 
two, and then sunk on a fragment of the ruined 
fountain, while tears of apprehensive delicacy, 
maiden modesty, blighted affection, and burning 
shame, dropped into the pure fountain, and conse- 
crated it forever to virgin love. 

“Thou art not well, Adiante,” at length said the 
youth. “I did not know thou wast here,” faultered 
the merchant's daughter, “ Indeed, I did not know 
thou wast here.” 

« And who said, or who thought thou didst? Dost 
thou imagine I am so vain as to think thou wouldst 
seek me? And yet—the time hath been, when thou 
wast not afraid of the playmate of thy childhood— 
when thou couldst meet him without turning pale, 
and trembling, and weeping as new. Why dost 
thou fear me, Adiante 7” 

He approached softly totake her hand, as he had 
been accustomed to do in the davsof their familiari- 
ty. But he must know little of woman’s heart, 
who supposes Adiante permitted this freedom. The 
very idea that he might possibly suspect her of 
having sought this meeting, and of having pene- 
trated into the cause of her tears and her trem- 
blings, added to a secret consciousness which she 
could not disguise from herself, that she was 
not very sorry they had met thus—all these, caused 
her to assume an exceeding stateliness, strangéness 
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and antipathy, which te those acquainted with the 
fact, that she had thought of nothing but Demetrius 
for a whole year, would have appeared quite laugh- 
able. She snatched away her hand, even before he 
had quite taken it, and turned hastily away towards 
her home, witheut attempting to account for either 
her coming or going. 

“ Don’t let me drive youaway, Madam,” said the 
youth, rather mortified. 

“T amin haste—I must be gone—I am wanted at 
home.”’ 

“ But you have scarcely been here a moment. 
Did you only come hither to return?” 

“ No—no—I came here without—I did not know 
you were here—I rust go home—my father is wait- 
ing for me I am sure.” 

“ Why, he is gone to Nicotia, and will not miss 
you to day at least—he is not to return till the day 
after to-morrow,” said Demetrius, wondering at 
these contradictions and inconsistencies. 

“« No matter—no matter,” replied she in a hurried 
manner, at the same time burstmg into tears of bit- 
ter mortification, at the thought of having exposed 
herself by these emotions. 

“ Well then,” said the youth, assuming a more 
tender air and tone, which went to her heart, be- 
cause she believed they arose from compassion for 
her disappointed hopes, “ Well, then, suffer me to 


| head and heart were monopolized with these per- 
| plexities. He thought of nothing but these, and his 
dreams partook of the nature of his waking contem- 
plations. It was plain the merchant’s daughter 
either loved or hated him, for upon no other princi- 
ple could he account for her inconsistencies. 
| Whether it was vanity or interest, we will not say, 
| that decided the foregoing question ; but certain it 
is, that by degrees Demetrius inclined decidedly to 
the former opinion. The very idea of being beloved 
| by the finest, and most beautiful girl of the isle, was 
sufficient to secure a return. In short, the product 
| of these doubts, perplexities, wonders, and solici- 
/ tudes, was all that ardent love whieh ever issues 
| from the heart and the imagination ef a sprightly, 
| sensitive youth of eighteen. 
From this time, the young Greek sought every 
opportunity, of being in the company of the mer- 
| chant’s daughter, who with the apprehensive shy- 
| ness of conscious love, as studiously avoided him. 
| Fearful that she had betrayed the dearest secret of 
‘the female heart, to one who previously at least, 
‘had been indifferent, her wounded pride shrunk 
_ from the bare idea of owing his returning attentions 
to compassion, rather than affection. In addition 


' to this, she had a settled conviction, as she believed 


in her mind, that the decision of the oracle of the 
Eve of St. John, had placed an eternal and insur- 


walk by thy side. "Tis long since we have met, | mountable barrier to a union with Demetrius. 


and thou lookest as if thou hadst neither been well 
or happy of late.” 


In due course of nature, Demetrius obtained 
permission to apply to the merchant, who, as the 


“What,” cried she quickly, “dost thou think—| young man was competently rich, and though not 


dost thou suspect?) Thou art mistaken, quite mis- | like himself, descended from one of the wise men of 
taken—I am well—I never was better or happier Greece, and of an ancient orthedox family, gave 
than I am now—never so well, never so hap- | his consent without muck hesitation. The old 
py,” and again the tears flowed in spite of her-| widowed mother of Demetrius, though fast sinking 


self. 


“ Are these the signs of joy, and health, and 
appiness? are these pale cheeks the emblems of 
health, Adiante? Thou deceivest thyself, or me. 
Lookat me. Hast thou forgot that we were brought 
up together like brother and sister; that we have 
played away the years of childhood hand in hand; 
that we have been friends from our youth upwards 
and dost thou not know that I would stake my life, 
were it necessary, for thy safety or happiness? 
Tell me, dear Adiante, what causes thy tears.” 

“JT tell thee,” almost shri. xed the merchant's 
daughter. ‘Tuer! I expose—betray—I! leave 
me,—lI beseech thee,” continued she in an ironical 
and bitter tone, “‘ I beseech thee to leave me. The 
way is not dangerous—I can return as I came— 
alone. Thou mayest solace thyself, when I am 
gone, with the belief that I came to look for thee, 
if thou wilt.” Saying this, she hastened away, 
as fast as her weakness and emotions would 
permit. 

Demetrius remained hours after her departure, 
in a confusion of doubts, perplexities, suspicions, 
and tumults. What could be the meaning of these 
emotions, these tears of humility, contrasted with 


the harsh pride of her deportment? whence these | 
wild words, wilder looks, and still wilder appre- 
hensions? above all, what could be the meaning of | 


that strange antipathy she displayed towards him, 


into the grave, at first made a show of opposition, 


| thinking that a young and beautiful bride might, 


peradventure, undermine the wonderful influence 
she flattered herself that she retained over her son. 
But a little coaxing on his part, gradually smoothed 
over her objections, more especially as she all at 
once bethought herself, that if the worst came to 
the worst, she possessed a never failing conso- 
lation, in the miraculous virtues of the toe nail 
of St. John. 

The marriage was consequently determined upon, 
but it was necessary to delay the ceremony until 
the consent of the magnificent Turkish Vaivode 
could be procured, by certain presents, without 
which no Christian of any breeding or conse- 
quence dared to wed. The Vaivode was at this 
time desperately afflicted with old age, and its at- 
tendant ills, so that no access could be had to his 
august presence; and if such a thing had ever 
been recorded in the annals of the Turkish empire, 
it would have been considered pretty certain that 
his speedy death by nature’s means was approach 
ing. In the interim, the aged mother of Demetrius 
departed this life; and there was consequently a 
/new reason for delaying the consummation of his 
happiness. But time passed neither heavily, nor 
anxiously, inthe enjoyment of mutual confidence, 
mutual aniticipations, and the chaste endearments 
of mutual love. Sull, sometimes, a shade of doubt, 





so different from her unaffected kindness and con- | depression, even despondency, would cross the 
fidence at their last meeting, on the day preceding brightness of the present hour, and cloud the anti- 
the Eve of St.John? For days and weeks, his | cipations of the future, as the merchant's daughter, 
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recalled to mind the adverse decision of the oracle 
of the seeret water. In her hours of hopeless grief, 
and ere she knew that her love was returned, she 
was often seen at the ruined fountain; but she now 
shunned the spot, because it brought to her mind 
more forcibly, the incidents which occurred to her 
on the last Eve of St John. 





While the lovers were waiting the expiration of 
the period of mourning, the old Vaivode died most | 
miraculously in his bed, and without the aid of the! 
bowswing ; whence many peuple concluded, that 
either the end of the world, or the end of the Turk- 
ish empire was speedily approaching. This-event 
made it necessary, agreeably to the canons of court 
etiquette, for the lovers to wait the arrival of a new 
Governor, that his consent might be asked. The 
interval was, however, much shorter than they 
anticipated ; for a successor had already been ap- 
pointed, before the death of the old Vaivode was 
known at Constantinople, and was on his way to 
tender him the bowstring. The pocr old inan got 
the start of his destiny but a few days. 

The new Vaivode, a bashaw of three tails, in 
good time arrived. He was a native of Stampalia, 
and originally a Latin Christian, but he had long 
since exchanged the cross forthe crescent. He 
called the Prophet to witness that it was from mo- 
tives of conscience ; but as he was immediately 
after appointed dragoman to the Divan, people 
naturally doubted the purity of his motives. The 
Turkish government, being a very liberal and en- 
lightened one, strictly probibits all Mahometans 
from learning any foreign language. But as our 
new dragoman had acquired certain infideltongues 
before he put on the turban, it was decided in the 
Divan that he was not obliged to unlearn them. 

Ali Osman, for this was the new name of our 
convert, had that natural instinct, which by many 
is thought much more valuable to the possessor, 
than the boasted sagacity of the most profound 
philosophers. This instinct it is, which makes very 
little men, so often an overmatch for the wise ones 
of this world. He stuck to the barber and’ the 
Mufti like a bur, and never failed to swear a hun- 
dred and fifty times by Allah, that Mahomet had 
never a truer disciple than himself, nor such a trim- 
mer of whiskers, as the Commander of the Faithful. 
The barber stroked his beard, and held his head 
higher than all the barbers of the universe put to- 
gether. As Osman knew full well, that nobody 
ever obtained a favor from himself without first pay- 
ing for it, he applied this rule to his own conduct, 
and never took a bribe, without transferring it with 
interest, to his patron who curled the sublime whis- 
kers. The fruits of his sagacity soon appeared. 
He was shortly permitted to occupy apartments in 
the palace—to ride on horseback with four servants 
wearing fur caps as large as a half bushel—to 
assume the title of dragomanto the Imperial Divan, 
and to dress like a Turkish nobleman, with the sole 
exception of a cap trimmed with ermine. This 
exception, however, was particularly grating to 
Osman, because it demonstrated that he was not a 
nobleman, just as effectually as if he dressed like a 
Jew or an Armenian. 

About this. time the Commander of the Faithful 
sent a firman to the old Vaivode of the Fortunate 





Island, commanding him in the name of Allah and 





his prophet, to buy of the Christian dogs, a great 
quantity of wheat, honey and beeswax, together 
with two hundred thousand sheep, athalf price, and 
then oblige them to purchase them again at three 
times their value. This is what they call turning a 
penny atthe Sublime Porte. The old Vaivode, 
considering he had not long to live, and that he must 
make hay while the sun shone, determined to tack 
a codicil to the firman of the Grand Signior. He 
forthwith issued an order in the name of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, the representative of the 
prophet, to shut all the ports of the island, against 
the exportation of wines, of which it produces large 
quantities. ‘The price of wines of course fell 
amazingly, and they were then bought up by the 
agents of the Vaivode. He then opened the ports 
again, in the name of the prophet, and sold his 
wines at double what he gave for them, without 
taking the precaution to share his gains with the 
Imperial treasury, or the Imperial officers, After 
this he performed his ablutions, said his prayers, 
drank his coffee, and fell asleep with his pipe in his 
mouth. 

In the Mahometan countries, and in some Chris- 
tian countries too, there are always a considerable 
number of worthy people, who from the most pa- 
triotic motives, keep watch upon the conduct. of 
public officers, and obtain no other reward for the 
detection of their maiversations than that of being 
appointed their successors. It was soon known at 
the Imperial palace, that the old Vaivode had specu- 
lated in wines, an article utterly abhorred by 
Mahomet and his disciples. But this, even this, 
might have been overlooked, had he admitted the 
Divan, as parties in his speculations. To cheat the 
Commander of the Faithful, the Mufti, the Effendi, 
and above all the barber of their shares in the pro- 
fits of this unheard of depravity, deserved the bow- 
string. The whole Divan was ina rage ; but Osman 
was the most angry of all. 

The Turks are a people of few words, and their 
speeches in the Divan, are not a quarter as long as 
those in our Congress. It was resolved without de- 
bate, to appoint a successor to the old Vaivode, who 
should carry with him the bowstring, the end of all 
Turkish flesh. Osman took time by the forelock ; 
begged, borrowed, and some say, stole, until he 
gathered together a present worthy the barber and 
the Mufti. He cast it at their feet, swearing at the 
same time that Allah was great; Mahomet his 
prophet; the Grand Signior his representative ; the 
Mufti his high priest; the barber his inspired tonsor ; 
and that he would sprinkle the earth with precious 
stones at the feet of whoever would procure him the 
government of the Fortunate Island. The next day 
the barber exerted himself so inimitably in curling 
the Imperial whiskers, that his highness swore he 
would grant whatever he desired, He asked, and 
obtained for Osman, the object that crowned his 
wishes. 

Never mortal man had so many friends as the 
new Vaivode, as soon as it was known that it was 
in his power to repay their good offices tenfold. 
Some came to insist on his taking all the money 
they had in the world; others clamored for his ac- 
ceptance of their rich silks, jewels, and Cashmere 
shawls; some prayed that they might be permitted 
to become his slaves: while others besought his 
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highness to receive their opium, their coffee of 
Mocho, and their pipes of jasper and agate. Osman 
was too polite ‘to disappoint these worthy people by 
accepting their offers; he only picked out, however, 
the choicest samples, and generously refused the 
rest. 

On his arriving at the seat of his government, he 
was thrown into a violent passion, by learning the 
death of the old Vaivode, whom he anticipated the 
pleasure of strangling, and whose riches he expect- 
ed to inherit as his successor in office. But he was 
dead, and according to custom, his attendants had 
shared his plunder among them. Osman was ex- 
cessively mortified that the old man had slipped 
through his fingers, and thus disrespectfully avoid- 
ed punishment. The deportment of the new Vai- 
vode was a pattern for all Christian and Pagan 
rulers. When he appeared in public, it was with 
his eyes half closed, his head depressed on his ho- 
som, and his hands sedulously busied in jingling 
some small pieces of silver coin, or rolling a bit of 
opium between his thumb and forefinger. He 
never looked any one full in the face, or gave a 
direct reply to a question; and when he spoke it 
was inatone of whining humility, worthy of a 
beggar. These things caused him to be almost 
adored by all those who expected any favors; and 
his highness never went abroad on foot, that some 
half a dozen of them did not struggle to lift him from 
the ground, and carry him by main force to the 
place whither he was going. 

Some days after the arrival of this pink of Gover- 
nors, when it was presumed that he was at leisure, 
the merchant waited on Osman, with a present and 
a petition, that his highness would most graciously 
grant his request for the marriage of his daughter 
with the Greek youth Demetrius. The present did 
not exactly please the Vaivode, for the merchant 
feared to excite suspicions of his wealth, by being 
too liberal; Osman received it with contemptuous 
indifference ; though he had turned Turk, he had 
enough of the Latin Christian left in him, to hate 
one of the Greek church mortally. The merchant 
prostrated himself three times, as he presented his 
offering. 

“Is thy daughter handsome, Christian dog?”’ 
asked Osman. 

“« She is the fairest virgin of the isle,” whispered 
a little rascally renegade Greek, who had already 
insinuated himself into the confidence of the great 
man. 

«In the eye of her father she is beautiful,” falter- 
ed the merchant, “but others may not think her 
so.” 

Osman considered a few moments, and said with 
a smile, ‘I accept thy present, and permit thy 
daughter to wed the young Greek, on condition thou 
givest a great {east before the marriage, and bid me 
as a guest.” 

“ Your highness will honor my humble dwelling,” 
answered the merchant, bowing to the ground, and 
trembling like a leaf, for he fancied he saw in this 
Visit the plunder of his wealth, and the ruin of his 
family. _He departed back wards from the presence 
and returning home in a melancholy mood, gave 
directions to his slaves for the preparation of the 
feast, and the reception of the illustrious Osman. 
His daughter shuddered, and a sudden recollection 








of the disastrous omen of the Eve of St. John, cros- 
sed her mind, darker and more gloomy than it had 
ever been, since the hour she became convinced that 
Demetrius loved her. The youth all that day seem- 
ed laboring under a similar depression, and departed 
abruptly early in the evening, oppressed by vague 
apprehensions he could not define. 

The feast was, however, prepared ; the company 
bidden, and the illustrious Osman made his appear- 
ance, accompanied by his guards, and dressed for 
conquest. He wore a robe of green silk, studded 
with diamond stars and crescents, and his feet 
were covered with red slippers, a color which the 
Vaivode alone, of all the inhabitants of the isle is 
permitted to wear. On his head he wore a kalpack, 
five feet in circumference, shaped like a balleon, 
and surmounted by a red banderoll. Nor must it 
be forgotten, that his whiskers were curled exactly 
in the manner of his puissant friend, the barber of 
the Commander of the Faithful. Thus accoutred 
he made his appearance, with an encouraging smile 
which was, however, displaced by a formidable 
frown, when he perceived the company were about 
taking their sofas at the table without the presence 
of the intended bride. 

“Where is your fair daughter,” said he to the 
merchant, “I came to see and wish her happiness 
in her bridal hour.” 

“It is not the custom, your highness,” answered 
the cowering merchant, “for our virgins to ap- 
pear at bridal feasts until after the knot is tied.” 
Osman was angry and disappointed.. It was too 
bad to have dressed himself so finely to no pur- 
pose. He answered with an air of dignified 
authority : 

‘“« All customs in this isle, at least, must give way 
to the pleasure of the representative of the Sublime 
Signior, who is the representative of the Prophet, 
whowas himself therepresentative of Allah.” Here 
Osman bowed his balloon three times most devout- 
ly, “I came to do honor to the bride, and I will see 
her. Bid her come forth,” continued he waving his 
hand like one of the immortals, “ It is too bad,” 
muttered he between his teeth, “‘ tohave such a fuss 
made about the spawn of a Christian dog.” A 
prodigious quantity of boiling hot blood rushed 
from the heart to the face of Demetrius, during 
this dialogue, and it was only in pity to the terrors 
of the merchant, that he restrained himself from 
turning the illustrious Osman neck and heels out of 
doors. 

“ Your gracious highness will pardon me,” re- 
plied the shivering merchant, “the customs of 
our isle, and the delicacy of virgin modesty, ought 
not to be violated; they are all we have left of 
our dear and ancient possessions,” added he with a 
sigh. 

“I swear by the Prophet,” cried the wrathful 
Vaivode, “that I will see thy daughter. If she 
comes not here, I will seek her in the recesses of 
her apartments.” 

“ And I swear by the Prophet’s master,” cried 
the impetuous young Greek, who could no longer 
restrain himself, “that if thou attemptest this out- 
rage, Vaivode, or Signior, Prophet, or no Prophet, 
I will strike thee to the earth, and trample upon 
thee like a worm !” . 

The Sublime Osman, started up at this stout de- 
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fiance, and placed his hand upon a diamond-hilted 
dagger at his girdle ; Demetrius did the same, and 
thus they stood eyeing each other, with glances of 
mortal defiance. The Vaivode at length called 
for his attendants, who were waiting without, and 
cried, “ Seize that traitor, to Allah and the Pro- 
phet.” 

“Come on,” said Demetrius, standing bravely 
in the breach, and who at this moment would have 
faced the Aga and all his janizaries. At this criti- 
eal juncture, when the threshold of the host was 
about to be polluted by the blood of his guests, a 
female rushed from an inner apartment, and placed 
herself between the lifted scimitars of the Turks, 
and the clenched dagger of the Grecian youth, who 
stood alone. The poor merchant had covered his 
face with both hands, and the guests had fled from 
the scene. 

“Tam here,” she cried, with a stern look, “I 
am here, your highness ; look atme. I had rather 
be polluted iy the gaze of a voluptuous tyrant, than 
this peaceful home of my father should be stained 
with blood. Demetrius!” continued she, throw- 
ing herself on his bosom, “ Demetrius, be calm ; 
put up thy dagger, and remember it is long, 
very long, since the Christians of this isle lost 
the privileges of men, and the right to defend 
them.” 

“Tis enough,” said Osman, who was over- 
whelmed with fearless devotion of the animated, 
indignant beauty that stood before him, and who 
reflected that there was a better way of doing cer- 
tain things, than by open force, “ "Tis enough—I am 
satisfied. I came to see the beauteous bride, and it 
was unbecoming the representative of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, to return without gratifying 
his wishes. I wish thee all happiness with thy 
gallant lover,” continued he, with a bitter smile, 
“and shall not fail of making thee a bridal present, 
that will entitle me to thy everlasting gratitude.” 
So saying, he departed without deigning to partake 
of the bridal feast, and muttering his indignation, 
that such a transcendant beauty should have 
been destined to the embraces of a Christian dog. 

Osman returned to his palace, where the desire 
ef obtaining possession of the beautiful Greek, not 
enly as the means of gratification to his passions, 
but of revenge for the insult he had received, per- 
petually eccupied his thoughts. He brooded over 
his malice, with all the intense bitterness of a little, 
and malignant mind, conscious of meriting the 
treatment he had received, but only the more irrita- 
ted on that account. Instead of apology or repen- 
tance, he determined upon revenge. Accordingly, 
asa preliminary, he began a system of vexatious 
exactions upon the poor merchant, and upon vari- 
ous pretences, furnished him by the little Greek 
renegado, demanded fines from time to time, that 
gradually diminished his coffers most sensibly. 
On one occasion, he was charged with having tra- 
ded with the Beys of Egypt. while im a state of ac- 
tual rebellion to the Grand Signior ; this cost him 
five thousand sequins. On another, that he had 
exported grain, in defiance of an order of the Vai- 
vode, to the contrary ; this cost him five thousand 
sequins more. He was then accused by the little 

Greek, of having once been seen ina 
pair of red slippers, a color, as we have said, exelu- 





sively appertaining to his highness the Vaivode. 
This was so serious an affair, that he was glad to 
get off with the payment of ten thousand sequins 
more. It was with the utmost difficulty, and cost 
the merchant’s daughtera thousand tears, entreaties 
kisses, and caresses, that Demetrius, was prevent- 
ed from resenting these wrongs, in a manner that 
would have insured his own ruin, and that of those 
whom he loved. He swore he would go and pull 
the Vaivode’s whiskers, though he were hewed 
into a thousand pieces by his guards, the next 
minute. Osman heard of all this, but the period 
had not arrived, for effectual vengeance. He 
waited impatiently for some plausible pretext 
for'seizing both the lovers, and stripping the mer- 
chant of his remaining wealth: for the most reck- 
less, brutal, and depraved tyrant, likes to have 
something at least like an excuse, for his outrages. 

In the meanwhile the year had come round, and 
the Eve of St. John was approaching. It was se- 
cretly determined that the marriage should take 
place on the morning after, being St. John’s day; 
and that in order to escape the tyranny and imposi- 
tions of Osman the merchantand Demetrius, should 
as quietly as possible, gather together their money, 
and the most valuable of their effects, and depart 
as soon as the ceremony was over, in a vessel for 
Venice. Accordingly, on the Eve of St. John, the 
bride was conducted to the bath. The next day a 
numerous retinue of friends and relations, accom- 
panied the young couple to the decayed church, 
which was about a mile from the city, dancing and 
singing, as is the custom, and carrying lighted 
torches sacred to love and Hymen. On coming 
forth from the merchant’s house, handfuls of cotton 
seed were scattered on the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom, and the same ceremony was repeated 
on entering the church, to signify that they wished 
the young couple as many years of happiness as 
there were seeds scattered over their heads. The 
bride and bridegroom then respectively chose a 
godfather and godmother, to attend them during the 
ceremonies that were to follow. At the altar they 
were met by the aged Papa, or Greek priest, who 
after blessing two crowns of foliage intertwined 
with ribbons and laces, placed them on the heads 
of the youthful pair. He then in like manner, 
blessed two rings, one of silver the other gold, pla- 
cing the former on the finger of the bride, the latter 
on that of the bridegroom. After these rings had 
been exchanged frem one to the other for a consid- 
erable time, the old priest prepared to distribute the 
bread and wine, which was to conclude the cere- 
mony, when a light strain of Turkish music at a 
distance, caught their attention, and in a moment 
arrested the solemnity. 

In alittle while the Vaivode was seen advancing 
at the head of twenty or thirty of his guards. De- 
metrius earnestly besought the priest to finish the 
ceremony, before the barbarians should arrive to 
interrupt it; but the old man trembled so, that the 
wine was spilled, and the consecrated bread fell 
from his hand. In a few minutes the Vaivode and 
his train entered the church, with their scimitars 
drawn, and a menacing air, which soon frightened 
away the bridal train, leaving the merchant, his 
daughter, Demetrius, and the priest alone at the 


altar. 
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“ Stop dog !”’ cried Osman, “ | forbid the marriage 
in the name of the Prophet.”’ 

“It is tov late,” replied the old priest, meekly, 
“ they are already wedded in the sight of the living 
God.” 

“ Deliver up the virgin, cried Osman ; she is 
destined to the arms of the Commander of the 
Faithful, instead of those of this Christian dog.” 

“ Would your highness separate what God hath 
just joined together,” faltered the old priest. 
“ Would you defile our holy church with outrage 
and bloodshed, and intrude upon our sacred rites ? 
Heaven knows we have little of our ancient laws 
and ancient religion still preserved to us; leave us 


”? 


then what little we have, in the name of him who | 


died for us all.” 

“Hear him!” cried Osman, stamping with his 
foot ina rage; “ Hear him—Dog! thy temple shall 
be razed to the ground, and its stones employed in 
building receptacles for infamous swine.” 

“I beseech thee to spare it a little while longer, 
when time will have laid both it and myself in the 
dust,” replied the old man, raising his eyes and 
withered handsto heaven. “Let me not live to see 
my old tabernacle, almost the only refuge of the 
Lord God of Hosts, that is yet left us, outraged by 
violent hands. The swallows are already leaving 
its crazy walls, and the omen will soon be consuin- 
mated—it will fall of itself full soon.” 

«« Be silent, dog! or I will stop thy howlings,” 
cried Osman. “But what is this—I smell wine! 
Ye have been carousing, ye swine; ye have been 


swilling of that accursed beverage abhorred of | 


Allah and denounced by his Prophet. It isenough, 
sieze the virgin, and trample into the dust all those 
that oppose us.” 

During the whole of this conference, the poor 
merchant stood supporting himself against the side 
ef the mouldering altar, in speechless horror. His 
daughter was pale as death, but she did not tremble 
as she stood with folded arms, and eyes fixed in- 
tensely upon Demetrius, whose inflexible silence 
she too well understood, as indicating feelings to 
which he could not give utterance. The youth 
was too indignant to speak ; but the clenched hands, 
the close shut teeth, quivering lip, and blazing eye, 
spoke a prologue to opposition and vengeance. 

“ Seize the virgin!” cried Osman; “ she will be 
too honored and happy, in escaping the pollution of 
this blaspheming wine bibber.” 

Qsman advanced as he uttered these insulting 
words, to assist in the fulfilment of his order. At 
that instant, Demetrius sprung like the forked light- 
ning, upon the foremost of the ravishers, and 
wrenched the scimitar from his hand before he was 
aware of his purpose. He rushedtowards Osman ; 
the first blow made the Vaivode’s scimitar fly ring- 
ing into the air; the second was arrested by one of 
the guards, which for that time saved the life 
of the tyrant, who exclaimed, almost choking with 
passion— 

“ He has struck a musselman! He has outraged 
the law and the Prophet; he has polluted the 
person of the representative of the Commander 
of the Faithful! Hew him to the earth—cut 


him to atoms—scatter his flesh to the beasts of 
the fields—-let the dogs feed on the Christian rep- 
tile!” 


| The crisis wascome. The poor merchant taking 
‘courage from despair, uncovered his face, and 
seizing upon Osman’s scimitar which still lay upon 
‘the ground, summoned up the spirit of an ancient 
Greek, and placing himself beside the youth, de- 
termined to share his fate and die with him. The 
old priest stood with eyes turned upwards, beseech- 
|ing of Heaven, what for inscrutable purposes was 
to bedenied. The Turkish soldiers advanced, and 
Demetrius did not recede. At this moment, 
Adiante, with a sudden effort ran to Osman, and 
'shrieked—* Spare my father—spare him whom 
now I see too plainly, heaven never destined for my 
husband. I deliver myself up to my fate. Let 
their blood be spared—and I the only victim’’—and 
she sunk to the earth at the foot of the altar. 

‘« It is too late now,” cried Osman. “ The Chris- 
tian deg has decreed his own death, by striking a 
true believer, and by Mahomet he shall die the 
death of a dog. - Dispatch him, I say ye cowards!” 

A desperate conflict ensued. The poor merchant 
fought bravely, but soon fell dead by the side of 
Demetrius, who, covered with blood, still kept the 
soldiers at bay, and dealt death at almost every 
blow. Suddenly the merchant's daughter started 
up, and so unexpectedly rushed between the com- 
batants, that the scimitar of one of the soldiers 
lighted upon her head and clove her dead to 
the earth. “One blow for love, religion, and 
vengeance,” cried Demetrius. as he saw this 
bloody deed, and he rushed upon Osman. But 
ere he reached the retreating monster, the soldiers 
had surrounded him, and in a few moments, he 
was hacked to pieces, and fell by the side of the 
merchant and his daughter. “ Bury these dogs,’’ 
said Osman to the old priest; ‘but see thou prayest 
over their earcases in secret, or thou sharest their 
fate.” 

In any other country but one where the Turkish 
despotism has debased human nature, and crushed 
the high spirit of man to the earth, such an outrage 
upon religion and humanity, would have roused a 
spirit of vengeance that might have avenged the 
dead by punishing the tyrant. Bur THe TIME HAD 
not yer come. The old priest deposited the vic- 
tims in one grave, and having strewed a few flow- 
ers upon it, departed from the isle, and buried him- 
self in a distant monastery. Osman continued in 
his government many years, enriching himself and 
making yearly presents to his friend the barber ; 
and as he felt no regrets or reproaches of conscience 
lived and died, one among the many proofs, that 
vice is not punished, nor virtue adequately re- 
ward’d in this world; and that there is another 
where these accounts are finally settled by an om- 
nipotent Judge. 























Conversional Enjoyment. 

No man, who has the gift of language can, in the 
presence of others, pass a single hour, without the 
opportunity being afforded him of communicating 
enjoyment. One principle reason why our existence 
has so much less of happiness crowded into it than 
is accessible to us is that we neglect to gather up 
those minute particles of pleasure which every mo- 
ment offers to our acceptance. Instriving afterajsum 
total, we forget the cyphers of which it is composed. 
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Ir was towards the commencement of the 15th 
century, as we learn from a host of public records 
and documents, that the first of the “ unknown and 
uninvited” guests appeared in Europe. The date 
of their entrance into Hungary and Bohemia, ac- 
cording to the German historians, Krantz and 
Stumpf, fis 1417. The following year they found 
their way to Switzerland, and the country of the 
Grisons ; and made their appearance in Italy in the 
year 142]. Thence their course was directed to- 
wards France, the capital of which they entered on 
the 17th of August, 1427. Spain and Sardinia 
were shortly afterwards inundated with their 
hordes, but they do not appear to have found their 
way to this island till about 1506—a century after 
they were first known in Europe. It is probable 
that the tribe entered Scotland about the same pe- 
riod in which they are said to have pitched their 
tents in England. 

Opinions respecting the origin of the Gypsies 
are as numerous and dissimilar as are the appella- 
tions which distinguish them in the various coun- 
tries to which they emigrated. The belief that 
they were of Egyptian extraction, however, is pa- 
rallel with their appearance in Europe, and owed 
its origin to the report circulated by the first comers, 
that they were pilgrims in Egypt, This statement 
was not only received by the vulgar, but obtained 
undoubted credit among men of tearning till the 
seventeenth century, when Aventin, Krantz, and 
Munster, openly contradicted it. The two latter 
authorities declare, “that every thing which could 
be discovered by any other means than their own 
assertions contradicted rather than affirmed their 
Egyption descent.” From their being esteemed 


The first appearance and pretensions of these 
vagrant hordes, on their arrival at Christendom, 
were nota little imposing. Their leaders assumed, 
as best suited, the titles of Kings, Dukes, or Lords 
of Lesser Egypt, represented themselves and follow- 
ers as “ Christian Pilgrims,” who, after resisting 
the power of the Saracens, and long braving per- 
secution, had been obliged to flee their native land, 
through adherence to the true faith. Under this 
guise they readily found asylums in Germany and 
Italy. The credulity with which people cherished 
the idea, that they were real pilgrims and holy per- 
sons, not only procured for them toleration, but, in 
many places, safe-conducts. To the ignorance 
and superstition of the times must be attributed the 
powerful ascendancy which the Gypsies obtained 
over the minds of men. Passports and seals were 
granted them by the Emperor Sigismund and other 
potentates, by means of which they procured free 
admission into the different countries of Europe. 
The Gypsies of Eberbach and Bologna had in their 
possession instruments from Sigismund, as King of 
Hungary, recognising their sacred character, and al- 
lowing them certain immunities, as it is proved by 
the historians Krantz, Stumpf, and Gular. In 
Transylvania, the Sovereignty of Bathory afforded 
them letters of protection; and a pafs of Uladislaus 
may also be cited, which were granted on their 
claims to sacred character. From Webner we 
learn that the Gypsies in France laid claim to many 
ancient privileges said to have been allowed to 
them by the chief monarchs. James IV. of Scot- 
land, placed so great reliance on the Gipsey aver- 
ments, respecting the extraction and pilgrimage, 
that, in a letter said to be dated so early as 1506, 





foreigners in Fgypt, their language in no way re- 
sembling the Coptic, and several other weighty con- 
siderations, Aventin makes Turkey their original | 
place of habitation ; and this theory would afford | 
a satisfactory reason for the south-east of Europe | 


he entreats his uncle, King of Denmark, to receive 
them within his territory, and, atthe same time, soli- 


‘cits the Swedish monarch’s attention towards An- 


thony Gawino, Earl of Little Egypt, and his follow- 
ers—being on a pilgrimage by order of the Pope! ! 


being most crowded with them. The Gypsies of | Nor ends the farce here; the authority of an impos- 


the present day, it may be remarked, unanimously | 


insist on their ancestors’ pretentions to Egyptian 
origin. All accounts of this singular race tend to 
strengthen our belief in their common origin. 


The different names by which the Gypsies have 
been known, appeared chiefly to have had refer- 
ence to their supposed extraction, or the country 
whence they last migrated. The French, appre- 
hending they came from Bohemia, gave them the 


name of Bohemians, by which they are still known 


in that country. The Dutch, believing them to be 
Egyptians, termed them Heydens (Heathens.) In 
Italy they were called Zingari, and in Germany 
Ziegeuners—which signifies wanderers up and 


down. From their thievish propensities, the Moors | 


and Arabians adopted the name, Charami, (rob- 
bers,) for them. In Spain they were termed Gita- 
nos, and in Portugal, Siganos. By these names 
they are to this day distinguished, in the above- 
mentioned countries. 


ter, by the name of John Faw, whe styled himself 
|“ Lord and Earl of Littill Egipt,” was even support- 
‘ed by the government. A proclamation by James 
V., of date the 15th of February, 1540, still extant, 
|recognises his powers over his brethren, and en- 


joins all sheriffs and magistrates to lend their assis~ 


,|tance “in execution of justice upon his company 


‘and folkis, conforme to the laws of Fgipt, and in 
| punissing of all thaim that rebellis againis him.” 


The Pope himself was among the number of 
theirdupes. Confiding in the statements promul- 
| gated by them, his Holiness received the leaders at 
Rome, and, at their earnest solicitation, enjoined 
upon them seven years’ penance, to wander over 
the world without resting ina bed. The stratagem 
| thus resorted to, which never failed to ensure suc- 
cess, evinced consummate artifice of plan, and not 
|a little cunning and dexterity in the execution 

The specious acknowledgement of Papal power, 
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in rigidly submitting to the self-inflicted penance, | 
combined three different objects. Thus, they ob-| 
tained the favor and assistance of the clergy—then 

of essential importance to their well-being; they | 
profited by the superstitious veneration of the laity; | 
whilst, in the third place, they gratified their own | 
nomadic inclinations, under the name of religious | 
penance. 

The real character of the Gypsies at length be- | 
came but too evident. Experience plainly demon- | 
strated, that the prepatory habits of the sot-disant | 
“ pilgrims,” but ill harmonized with the sanctity of | 
their professions. Yet so strong were the impres- | 
sions which their pretensions had made among the | 
nations of the continent, that they were endured, | 
and indeed protected, for a greater part of a centu- | 
ry. Their numbers rapidly increasing, the burden | 
of supporting them atlast became so grievous, and | 
the excessss committed by them so frequent, that 
“the Gypsies being watched with a more jealous 
eye, it appeared that, instead of holy pilgrims, they 
were the mere refuse of humanity, who often un- 
der pretexts of safe “conducts, committed all man- 
ner of evil.” 

The tide of that popular favour, which the race 
had so long, but undeservedly, enjoyed, now fast 
ebbed; and the ecclesiastics who formerly had 
protected and cherished them, heaped only anathe- 
mas on their heads. Severe measure were re- 
sorted to by the different states of Europe for their 
expulsion ;-and exemplary punishments, with per- 
secution frequently of the most barbarous and cruel 
nature, were deemed necessary to repress their 
breaches of the law. 

In no instance has the government succeeded in 
effectually ridding itself of these “ unknown and 
uninvited guests;” and convinced of the inexpedi- 
ency, as well as the impracticability of attempting 
it, they are silently endured by most modern states. 

From the date of their entrance into Europe till 
now, the Gypsies seem to have been entirely des- 
titute of any thing worthy of being termed religion. 
Policy, nevertheless, has undeviatingly led them 
to profess the faith of the country in which, for the 
time, they may have resided. Their notions of the 
Christian religion, in most cases, betray but a la- 
mentable ignorance of even its essential princi- 
ples. The most intelligent and well-informed can 
scarcely repeat correctly the Lord’s Prayer. Sel- 
dom can they be prevailed upon toattend to religious 
discourse, so great is their antipathy to all species 
of instruction. An exception presents itself in the 
Gypsies of Kirk Yetholm, in Roxburghshire. In 
this spot they appear to have made considerable 
advances towards civilization, and te have divested 
themselves of many prejudices. The education 
which the male children here receive, is as good 
as what the laboring classes, and servants of the 
district generally enjoy. The children, too, are 
generally baptised by the clergyman of the parish, 
though the attendance of the sponsors on public 
worship is extremely irregular. But, by the great 
body of the Gypsies, their children are allowed to 
grow up like their fathers, without any fixed pro- 
fession of faith, education, or instruction. Despi- 
sing all moral restraint, they evince no solici- 
tude regarding a hereafter. In these particulars, 
thé tribes of Europe, Asia, and Africa, all concur. 











Of the Gipsey population, it is computed, 19,000 
are children; being two-thirds of their whole body, 
by the more moderate calculation. The average 
number of children to each family is calculated at 
five and a half, which exceeds by one-half what is 
said to be the general rate among the native inha- 
bitants. Considering the privations to which they 
are exposed, it is surprising how smalla proportion 
die in childhood ; the mortality in truth is less with 
them than with the children of the middling orders. 
A cradle is an article of luxury unknown in a Gip- 
sey tent; so that, from its birth, an infant is accus- 
tomed to hardship and misery. When three 
months old its trials commence; at that tender age 
a child is either wrapped in rags of the most filthy 
description, and consigned to its mother’s back, or 
deposited in the pannier by the ass’s side, where, 
unattended, it has to encounter all extremes of heat 
or cold, and bear with the inclemency of the sea- 
sons. Thus inured from infancy to the rigor of the 
elements, these people enjoy perhaps better health 
than persons of the most regular habits; and, 
though filthy in their persons, they are rarely sub- 
ject to epidemical disorders. Their dark colour, 
“ the vellum of the pedigree they claim,” is perpet- 
uated from generation to generation, unaffected by 
the influence of climate. No matter whether found 
under the rays of a tropical sun, or in the mode- 
rate temperatures of France, England, &c. their 
complexion is the same. So peculiar is their 
swarthy cast of countenance, and dark “ ill-boding 
eye,” that from a tolerable description, they might, 
at first sight, be readily recognised by one who had 
never before seen them. Foreign writers unani- 
mously represent them to be well made, lively, 
clever, and sometimes good looking. 
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A poor woman lately walked ten miles to a coun- 
try theatre, to see June Shore. Asthe weather was 
inclement, and she had that distance to return home 
at night, this was considered as a mad freak; and 
a girl, who knew her, was asked “ if she had her 
intellects ?”’ “I don’t know,” replied the girl, “she 
has got something tied up ina blue and white hand- 
kerchief.” 


To Eliza’s fashionable Sleeves. 


Eliza! all the world believes 
That thou hast lovely arms, 

But why in “leg a mutton” sleeves 
Disfigure Nature’s charms ! 











A full grown carrot’s form they ape— 
Sweet maid in time desist ; 

Full two yards round is not a shape, 
To suit a two inch wrist. 


Broadway once was broad enough 
For honest folks to walk up, 

Bet now you spread your wings of stuff 
Or silk, and take it all up. 


Let Fashion havea transient sphere,: 
Till Folly is full grown, 

But ever lovely—ever dear, 
Let Nature claim her own. 
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Belcher’s Hole. 


THERE Is a curiosity in the town of B——, coun- 
ty of Berkshire, state of Massachusetts, which the 
public are scarcely aware of. It is a vast rocky 
cave, called Belcher’s Hole, and derived its title 
from a man by the name of Belcher, who, previous 
to the American revolution, was there engaged in 
manufacturing counterfeit money. He was con- 
victed and hung for the offence, as testified by some 
aged men now living. 

Previous to entering more into detail of this cul- 
prit’s life, the wilderness of the spot must be 
sketched. At a distance, on casting the eye up- 
ward to the slope of a mountain, a vast, uncouth 
pile of rocks is seen, with jagged corners piercing 
outin all directions. Some of the fragments lie 
scattered around the base, blasted out by the red 
bolt from Heaven, and the furious tornado. At 
another spot a long steeple of stone shoots up, with 
a base, in appearance, scarce broader than a man’s 
hand. Numerous orifices are around: and the bar- 
renness is only interrupted by the irregular vines 
that root themselves in their moist crevices. With- 
in the cave there are rooms of every shape—but 
the chief one of mechanical operation, the grand 
laboratory, where the fire glowed beneath the cruci- 
ble, is large and commodious: in one corner is a 
natural hole, beneath which this crucible stood ; 
and struggling upwards at least fifiy feet, the surplus 
heat came forth to the glare of day. The very 
stones which were here laid to elevate his fire re- 
main unto the present day. Black brands are 
strewed about the earthy floor; uncouth and mys- 
terious characters are scratched upon the walls. 
The spot of his nightly rest is pointed out—all is 
known—for those who assisted in the execution of 
him, are not yet passed away. But to the little in- 
formation gathered in regard to Belcher. 

His first appearance was sudden; aman with a 
scarlet coat was first seen among the villagers, while 
a mystery seemed to hang about his actions. He 
was immediately proclaimed a wizzard, he might 
be seen daily lounging round deacon John Smith’s 
store, but never entered into any kind of conversa- 
tion. The minister had often spoke ill of him, and 
always shook his head ominously when his name 
was mentioned; and one man, with shoe buckles, 
who asked grace three times a day, even went so 
far as to suppose him in a league with the devil. 
As the tender shades of twilight began to deepen 
over the valley he invariably disappeared. 

Time thus passed, finally he was observed to 
change money with the small lads of the village, 
giving them Spanish dollars for two shillings—he 
also exchanged silver at the stores, and that in 
quite large amounts. This raised curiosity to the 
highest pitch, and all forthwith joined in proclaim- 
ing him a friend of [is Satanic Majesty. Belcher, 
who observed the popular tumult, kept quiet in his 
rocky mansion ; there, all was solitude save an oc- 
casional crack of his fire. But above him he could 
hear the roaring wind sweep along, and the knotted 
pines sway back and forth in the gale. At morn, 
when the silver dews were out, the melody of birds 
and running waters cume in a mingled sweetness 
tohis ear. All could not tempt him forth—he fear- 





One bright mornin spring, as some young lads 
were resting on the ground after a hunt, they were 
startled by the warm heat playing about them. It ap- 
peared they had placed themselves above Belcher’s 
Chimney; this intelligence was quickly communica- 
ted,and the villagers repaired to the spot. After along 
search his cave was finally found—but, at this time, 
never suspecting his art in manufacturing money, 
they fled in confusion, for they deemed him now 
really the devil himself, and thought they had 
caught him at home; for they saw the furnace 
glowing with trembling heat. On returning, his 
exchanged money was inspected and “ found want- 
ing.” The reason of inspection was, that they 
might ascertain its nature—it might be the devil’s 
coin—and to hold that, would be the deepest sin. 
When the defect was seen, he was immediately 
proclaimed a maker of spurious money—and 
brought from his den, tried and condemned to die. 

The tall tree yet waves to the breeze upon whose 
boughs he was swung out; it stands on a high 
rock near the entrance of his cave, its roots are im- 
bedded in solid stone. - 

Who Belcher originally was, has never been di- 
vulged. That he flourished as a counterfeiter and 
supposed devil incarnate, none in the little village 
of B will deny. His accounts on earth rest 
with his Maker in Heaven. Peace to his soul. 


H.H.R. 











True Friendship. 


The charms of sweet friendship what tongue can 
unfold, 
And all its endearments declare ? 
*Tis a treasure which may not be likened to gold; 
Though gained for a moment, unstable to hold, 
And deemed the more precious, as rare. 


A blessing by wisdom celestial designed, 
Could we our own happiness know; 
So o’er this fair world, all harmonious combined, 
Might brother with brother be social and kind, 
And mutual assistance bestow. 


It is not the friendship so smooth and so fair, 
Assum’d when the motive is gain; 
Nor the mask which the vile and the treacherous 
wear, 
To lay for the artless a guilt-woven snare, 
Unseen till they writhe from the pain; 


Nor a thing which is worn or cast off like our dress, 
With fortune’s wild changeable ele 
"Tis the sacred esteem which true bosom’s possess, 
That in periods of trial, of joy, or distress. 
With the same glowing force will prevail. 


More fair than a glance of the sun’s cheering ray, 
When from glvom he emerges to light, 
Is the smile in the face of a friend we survey ; 
And when it is seen in adversity’s day, 
The smile is transcendently bright. 


How lovely is friendship like this—how divine! 
Her beauteous perpetual bloom, 

At morning, at noon, her full brilliance will shine ; 

She sheds a mild grace on life’s gentle decline, 





ed spies abroad. 
| 


And er 3s rests on the tomb. 
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Near the close of a fine autumnal day, in the 
year 1822, a pleasure-boat was seen gliding over 
the bosom of one of the romantic lakes, in the west- 
ern parts of New York. As it approached the shore, 
the inspiring sound of the huntsman’s horn was 
heard, and ere its prolonged echoes had entirely 
died away among the surrounding hills, a panting 
deer leaped from a thicket and dashed into the lake, 
to elude the close pursuit of a pack of hounds. 
The pleasure boat immediately joined in the chase; 
and on overtaking the exhausted stag, a struggle 
ensued, which threw two of the females overboard. 
Several of the gentlemen immediately plunged in- 
to the water, and, without difficulty, effected their 
rescue. On the return of the party to the village 
of , this little incident gave rise to much 
merriment, and elicited some sparkles of wit,—hav- 
ing just enough of the romantic to make it an 
amusing topic of conversation. 


The most conspicuous member of the party was 
a beautiful bride, in honor of whose recent mar- 
riage the aquatic excursion had been projected. 
A short time previous to her union, Anna C 
had returned from the excellent female academy 
at Troy, to a joyous welcome beneath the paternal 
roof. Uniting, in a high degree, those moral and 
personal attributes. which constitute the essential 
charm of woman’s loveliness, she was not less es- 
teemed for the beauty of her person than the extent 
of her intellectual attainments. Her young affec- 
tions had already been taken captive; and, just as 
she was entering with buoyant hopes and quicken- 
ed impulses, upon that delightful period of life 
which usually intervenes between the time of leav- 
ing. school, and the assumption of the cares incident 
to a family, she was led, a gay, timid, and blooming 
bride from the hymenial altar. 

William Bancroft, once her juvenile playmate, 
now her youthful husband, was a junior, but pro- 
mising member of the bar, in his native village. 

The incident connected with the pleasure-boat, 
however amusing at the time of its occurrence, 
was, in its consequences to the bride, of an event- 
ful character. Her immersion in the lake resulted 
in a cold, which being neglected in incipient stages 
was attended by a troublesome cough, united with 
other symptoms of pulmonary disease. Medical 
advice was obtained; and, the usual remedies hav- 
ing proved unavailing, the mild climate of the West 
Indies was prescribed. Preparations for the jour- 
ney were speedily made, and ina few weeks the 
lovely invalid and her devoted husband embarked. 

Fortwo days, borne onward by favoring gales, 
she bounded merrily over the waters. On the 
morning of the third, while becalmed in a dense 
fog, the report of a gun disturbed the silence of 
the ocean, amid whirling volumes of smoke and 
vapour, an armed schooner was descried, with the 
flaming pennant of piracy floating in careless folds 
ather mizenpeak. Preparation was promptly made 











| for battle: und the unceremonious salute returned 
| with ardor and effect. The second fire from the 
| pirate raked the deck of the Triton, and suddenly 
deprived her of her gallant commander. Aftera 
few more rounds the pirate ship closed on the 
Triton’s bow, and swinging astern, brought the 
combatants in the fearful array of yard-arm and 
yard-arm. ‘The attempt of the buccaniers to board, 
| was met with a spirit of determined resistance ; the 
mate and Bancroft, leading on the hardy crew, 
fought with desperation, until overpowered by 
numbers, they were compelled to yield, and suffer 
themselves to be manacled and driven below. 
| while their dead and wounded companions were 
carelessly tumbled into the ocean. 

« A rope—quickly—bring forth the mate!” was 
‘the first and stern command of the pirate chief, as 
| he deliberately raised his fur cap and wiped the 
| blood from a finely expanded forehead, that had 
been severely gashed during the contest. When 
‘his order was obeyed, for a brief space he gazed 
upon his victim, with an immovable countenance, 
and then pointed with his cutlass to the yard. The 

next moment the convulsed and quivering limbs of 
‘the mate were swinging high in the air—one deep, 
‘agonizing groan was heard, and his body hung life- 
less before the jeering crew. 

The pirate again pointed to the hatchways, and 
Bancroft was brought upon deck ; the same stern 
command was repeated. A rope was passed 
around his neck, and the hearticss execution- 
ers were about to consummate the horrid act, the 
frantic Anna, pale, emaciated, with dishevelled 
hair and streaming eyes, rushed upon the deck, 
clasping the knees of the lawless chief, besought, 
in the impassioned accents of a phrenzied spirit, 
the life of her husband. Until then it was unknown 
tothe marauders that a female was on board, and 
the appearance of the distracted wife, in such a 
scene of blood and carnage, startled for a moment 
even the leader of the band. Her appeal was not 
in vain. Bancroft was speedily released, and with 
his exhausted partner, removed on board the pirati- 
cal schooner. The Triton being hastily plundered 
of her more valuable articles, was scuttled and 
sunk, with many of her unfortunate crew confined 
under the battened hatches. As she went down 
one wild scream was heard to issue, like the shriek 
of suffocation, from that last living tenement of 
the dead, and the circling waters closed over her 
forever. 


To retain Bancroft and his wife on board the 
buccanier was incompatikle with prudence; to 
throw them into the sea, after impliedly promising 
them protection, was a degree of faithlessness that 
even the leader of the band felt wmwilling to mani- 
fest. To land them on one of the little desolate 
islands presented almost the only alternative. This 
was done on the succeeding day, the pirate send- 
ing with them a liberal supply of provisions, to- 
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gether with the greater part of their baggage. They 
were landed on one of the Bahama Keys, uninha- 
bited, wild, and sandy, but affording some of the 
fruits and flowers of the tropical regions. The first 
act of Bancroft was that of constructing a hut for 
their accommodation, which in a temporafy man- 
ner, he soon accomplished by means of a few 
ropes and a portion of an old sail that was luckily 
attached to their trunks. When removed into her 
humble habitation Anna looked around, and, with 
a placid smile beaming in her countenance, re- 
marked, “with you, dearest William! I can be 
happy even here.” Touched by such evidence of 
devoted affection the husband folded her in his 
arms, unable to express his mingled gratitude and 
affection. 

The afflicting incidents of the last few days had 
evidently quickened the ravages of disease upon 
the wasted form of the suffering invalid, who was, 
nevertheless, far from being sensible of her critical 
situation. Her husband watched unceasingly over 
her rude couch, soothing her with the tenderest assi- 
duities, and witnessing, in speechless agony of soul, 
the returning hectic flush, and sunken eye, the cer- 
tain and appalling harbingers of approaching dis- 
solution. The afternoon of the eighth day present- 
ed them with a succession of scenes of deep inter- 
est, sublimity, and horror. The emaciated patient 
having risen from Ler pallet with unwonted strength, 
aided by hethHusband, walked towards the sea 
shore, to enjoy the refreshing breeze. Here they 
remained contemplating the ocean, whose gently 
heaving billows were reflecting the beams of a fiery 
tropical sun, until a dark cloud that had, for more 
than an hour, been visible in the western horizon, 
began to spread with a lowering aspect, far up the 
heavens: a brisk wind was agitating the waters, 
and the sea birds careering to and fro, in frantic 
gambols, chanting as it were in joyous frolic the 
sailor’s funeral dirge, gave a fearful omen to the 
approaching storm. Suddenly their attention was 
arrested by some objects far off upon the ocean, 
and they were soon delighted to behold two vessels 
with crowded sails, standing towards the island. 
While dwelling with the liveliest emotions of joy, 
upon the prospect of an immediate escape from 
their desolate situation, the startling report of three 
guns, in rapid succession, told the anxious specta- 
tors that the vessels were enemies, and that their 
hopes of a rescue were much diminished. A severe 
eannonading, every sound of which stuck like an 
ice bolt on the heart of the trembling Anna, now 
followed, and marked a desperate running fight. 
The pursuing vessel gained upon the other, which 
seemed to have no alternative but that of being 
captured, or suffering a shipwreck upon the break- 
ers. When the schooner, for such proved to be 
the chase, her pursuer being an armed brig, ap- 
proached within a league of the island, her main- 
sail was suddenly dropped, and the long-boat 
launched, and rowed rapidly towards the shore 
As the boat parted from her side, a column of smoke 
began to ascend from the deserted schooner, which, 
with telegraphic precision, indicated that she was 
en fire. The brig no sooner perceived this than 
she tacked, and stood off to the windward, to avoid 
the conflagration that was evidently about to spoil 
her of her anticpated prey. The rapidly increas- 


ing smoke that rose in tremendous majesty, from 
the burning schooner, ascended, for the space of a 
few minutes, in one unabated volume of blackness, 
when it was suddenly illuminated by the bursting 
of a vivid flame from the deck, mounting in swift 
convolutions to the mainmast head, which resem- 
bled the apex of a huge column of fire, surmounted 
by clouds of smoke, wove into fantastic wreaths, with 
braids of flame. In an instant the schooner seemed 
to burst into atoms, and to fly like the ignited parti- 
cles of a skyrocket crackling high in the air. The 
report of the awful explosion, that, to the rapt ima- 
gination of ‘he excited couple appeared to convalse 
the island and the sea, gradually died away; the 
burning fragments of the vessel were quenched as 
they fell into the water, and the expanding volumes 
of smoke rolled off majestically to the leeward, and 
were imperceptibly blended with the shadows of 
night. 

The sun was now sinking beneath the horizon : 
his lingering rays still tinging the circle ofthe ocean 
darted in a thousand hues through the waves, as 
they broke in foaming white caps, dancing in the 
breeze. The heavens, as if mocking the impotent 
strife of man, continued to gather blackness, and 
the wind raged with increased violence, dashing 
the tumultuous waters in reckless fury on the shore, 
Ata short distance on the lee of the struggling boat 
a ledge of rock projected into the ocean; and the 
last glimpse of the little bark, that Bancroft could 
catch through the brief twi-light, descried her drift- 
ing towards the reefs which flung the spray far into 
the air. 

When morning came Bancroft looked out on the 
ocean, but no trace of either the long boat or the 
ship could be seen, he wandered down to the wa- 
ter’s edge, where he was pained to discover the frail 
bark drifted high on the beach; and pursuing his 
search, he found a lifeless body still floating and 
rocking in the last feeble surges ofthe ocean. He 
immediately recognized the pirate chief, all doubts 
of whose identity were removed by finding on his 
forehead the wound inflicted in the battle with the 
Triton, and in his pocket the gold watch, of which 
the rover, had divested him soon after his capture. 
He removed the body beyond the reach of the 
waves, and there hastily buried it in the sand, that 
his enfeebled wife might not be shocked in behold- 
ing the corpse of him who had so cruelly added to 
her cup of bitterness. 

Returning to the couch of his wife, Bancroft 
found her unusually weak in body, and depressed 
in spirits¢ and, upon learning that neither the boat 
nor pursuing vessel could be seen, and that the 
promised means of escape from the island had va- 
nished, her voice began to falter, she sunk calmly 
back upon her pillow, and before mid-day her gen- 
tle spirit ceased to animate its mortal tenement. 
The doating husband threw himself by her side, 
where he laid until the morrow’s sun beamed bright- 
ly through his hut, as if chiding the gloom of its 
only living tenant. At length, with a heavy heart, 
the funeral preparations were made ; and towards 
sun-set Bancroft sorrowfully engaged in the per- 
formance of the last melancholy offices, which be- 
reaved love is permitted to render to the object of 
its adoration. He dug the grave beneath a palm 








tree, close by the door of their hut, and affectionate- 
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ly strewed it with a profusion of wild flowers and 
evergreen. And now, for the last time, the discon- 
solate husband gazed on that face, 

“So coldly sweet, so deadly fair ;”— 


fur even the withering touch of disease had not 
power to destroy its lineaments of beauty: 


‘* Her’s was the loveliness in death, 
That parts not with the parting breath; 
But beauty with that fearful bloom, 
That hue which haunts it to the tomb, 
Expression’s last receding ray, 

A glided halo hovering round decay.” 


The corpse was carefully wrapped in a winding- 
sheet, formed of canvass that had sheltered her 
wasting forin from the tropical rains, and then pla- 
ced in its lonely grave. The companionless 
husband returned to the silent apartment sad and 
exhausted. For the first two days he lingered 
around the grave of his buried love, indifferent to 
the calls of hunger, and reckless of every thing, 
save that of dying upon the sod that covered her 
earthly remains. On the third, he once more dis- 
covered a sail approaching the island, and, having 
made a signal,a boat was senton shore. The ship 
proved to be an American merchantman, passing 
from Rio de Janeiro to the United States, in which 
Bancroft returned to New Orleans. On reaching 
that city, his system yielded to disease, and for 
several weeks he was confined to his bed. 

Partially restored to health, he embarked, in the 
early part of February, 1823, for Louisville, on 
board one of the larger class of steam-boats. Be- 
tween Natchez and the mvuth of the Ohio, about 
ten o'clock, on a dark night, in the midst of a violent 
snow storm, and while running undera heavy press 
of steam, she struck, in the impetuousness of her 
course, one of those formidable planters, which, at 
that day, were so destructive to the commerce of 
the western waters. It passed directly through the 
bottom of the boat, entered the forcastle, and was 
broken off, partially checking her headway. At 
the time of the accident most of the deck passen- 
gers were asleep, those of the cabin being engaged 
in various kinds of amusement. The shock was 
sudden and tremendous. The. sleeping were 
aroused in dismay, and all were filled with unutte- 
rable herror. The boat was instantly turned to the 
shore, from which she was distant but a few rods. 
The extent of the injury was promptly ascertained. 
When she neared the beach, one end of a cable 
that lay coiled on her bow was fastened toa tree, 
no one, in the hurry of a moment, fraught with such 
imminent danger, thinking to inquire whether the 
other end was made fast. The boat swung round 
in the rapid current, and soon the treacherous cable 
ran out,—the lest end fell splashing in the water, 
and the agitated passengers saw the almostcertain 
prospect changed, in the lapse of an instant, to im- 
mediate and remediless destruction. A scene of 
tumultuous confusion ensued. The long-boat was 
filled with passengers and rowed to the land, but 
unfortunately losing an oar, it was not returned in 
time to afford any further assistance to this perish- 
ing mass of human beings. Some plunged into the 
cold stream to save themselves by swimming ; some 
clung to the willows ; while others threw themselves 
upon the firewood and such articles of furniture as 





was most likely to bear them up. The raging of 
the storm, the deep gloom ofthe night,—the prayers 
and shrieks, and expiring groans of such as were 
sinking beneath the turbid waters,—the confusion 
and despair of those clinging to the trees, or still 
standing on the wreck, presented a scene sickening 
terrific, indescribable! In a few minutes the Ten- 
nessee filled with water and sunk, and, in one 
mournful hour, not less than sixty of her two hun- 
dred passengers were hurried from time to eternity. 

A few days after this melancholy occurrence the 
body of Bancroft was found not far below the fatal 
spot. It was known by discovering, suspended on 
his bosom, the miniature likeness of a beautiful fe- 
male, with her name engraven on the gold with 
which it was encased. 

The grave of William Bancroft, indicated only 
by a rough stone, on which are rudely traced the 
initials of his name, stands beneath a towering 
sycamore, on the south bank of the Mississippi, 
near the Walnut Hills. ' 











Summer. 
The summer !—the summer !—the exquisite time 
Of the redrose’s blush, and the nightirgale's chime, 
The chant of the lark, and the boom of the bee— 
The season of brightness, and beauty, and glee! 
It ishere—itishere! It is light’ning again, 
With sun braided smiles, the deep heart of the poe 
It is touching the mountain, and tinging the hill, 
And dimpling the face of the low-laughing rill ; 
It is hooding the forest trees richly with bloom, 
And flinging gold showers in the lap of the broom! 


[have heard the lark wavble hishymn in the sky, 

I have seen the dew tear in the meek daisy’s eye, 

I have scented the breath of the fresh opened flowers, 

[have plucked a rich garland from the hawthorn 

bowers; 

My footsteps have been where the violet sleeps, 

And where arches of eglantine hang from the steeps, 

[ have startled the linnet from thickets of shade, 

And roused the fleet stag as he basked in the glade ; 

And my spirit is blithe as a rivulet clear, 

For the summer, the golden crowned summer is 
here! 








Conundrums. 


Which is the sociable tree, andthe dancing tree, 
And the tree that’s nearest the sea, 

The most yielding tree, and the busiest tree, 
And the tree where the ships may be ; 

The languishingtree, and the least selfish tree, 
And the tree that bears a curse ; 

The chronologer’s tree, and the fisherman’s tree, 
And the tree like an Irish nurse? 

W hat’s the teil-tale tree, and the traveller’stree, 
And the tree that’s warmest clad; 

The layman’s restraint, and the housewife’s tree, 
And the tree that makes one sad ? 

W hat’s the tree that with death would benight you, 
The tree that your wants would supply ? 

The tree that to travel invites you, 
And the tree that forbids you to die ? 

What tree do the hunters resound to the skies? 
W hat doth brighten your day, and your mansion 

sustain ? 

What urged the Germans in vengeance to rise, 

And fight for the victim by tyranny slain? 
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MONEDO,--THE INDIANS’ CAPTIVE. 


BY M. M,. 


i 


Mary a long year since, there lived in Philadel- 
phia a gentleman by the name of Ashton. An 
Englishman by birth, he emigrated to this country 
with the purpose of adopting it as hisown. At the 
period when our story commences, Mr. Ashton was 
almost alone on the earth. With the exception of 
a little daughter, who was now seven years old, he 
had survived a numerous and beloved family. His 
wife and children, one by one, had taken their 
final departure for another, and abetter world. He 
was aman of wealth, and his temperament was 
peculiarly romantic, wandering, and adventurous. 
He travelled much, and his daughter, young as she 
was, usually accompanied him. Nothing, however 
excited in him more profound and painful interest 
than the aborigines of the wilds. He had seen but 
little of them, although from his infancy he was fa- 
miliar with the strange peculiarities of their cha- 
racter. He regarded them as a race of beings, 
possessing many good and evil qualities, and des- 
tined by the Great Ruler of the Universe, for some 
noble and exalted purpose. 





caution, which they observed for their own safety, 
might very naturally induce a suspicion that they 
had come upon a hostile errand. Mr. Ashton sug 
gested the propriety of crossing the river as soon as 
practicable on the ensuing day; and accordingly, 
the necessary preparations were made. The next 
mofning, while they were quietly partaking their 
homely breakfast, they heard a Icud whistle resem 
bling that of a partridge. Three of thé company 
instantly siezed their guns, and went out with the 
hope of procuring game. The whistling still con- 
tinued, but the report of their pieces was not heard ; 
and as they remained a long time absent, three 
others were dispatched by Mr. Ashton in pursuit} 
while he, his daughter, and another of the party re- 
mained behind. An hour elapsed, and not a single 
gun was fired, nor had one of the six returned. The 
whistling continued ; but at a greater distance. 
This, for a time, was sufficient to account for the 
protracted absence, but another hour was speedily 
numbered with the preceding ; and then a vague 


His prospective theory presentment came over the mind of Mr. Ashton, 


upon this subject, however visionary, was recom- that evil was abroad. He feared that his compan- 


mended at least by novelty; and as a proof that it 
was notutterly despicable, we have only to mention 
that its subversion was attempted by several learned 
and distinguished men of that age. With meta- 
physical disquisitions, however, we have nothing 
to do; and without further prelude, we shall 
endeavor to follow up the incidents which our brief 
sketch proposes. 


The bunks of the Susquehanna were the frontiers 
go the country. Indian villages were scattered 
* slong the shore, beyond which the whites seldom 
attempted to pass, unless in large and well armed 
forces. Mr. Ashton, anxious to acquaint himself 
with the manners and customs of the Red Men, set 
out, with a party of eight persons, exclusive of his 
daughter, with the design to reside for a time in 
their villages. He carried presents, with which 
he hoped to conciliate their favor; although he ap- 
prehended little or no danger.’ After a journey of 
five days, they found themselves upon the banks of 
the river already named, nearly opposite the site 
afterwards chosen for the capitol of Pennsylvania. 
They erected a tent in which to pass the night, and 
procure refreshments, before proceeding further. 
When the morning came, they were so much de- 
lighted with the surrounding scenery, that they all 
mutually consented to delay their departure. The 
hills, on every side ascended in beautiful gradations 
and afforded a scene exceedingly lovely and pictu- 
resque. They passed their time in fishing and 
hunting ; but were cautious to remain as much as 
possible in a body, lest they should be unceremo- 
niously attacked by the lords of the forest. A li 
before sun-set, on the third dey, two Indians were 
observed lurking at a distance among the trees. 
Not until now, had the adventurers reflected on the 
imprudence of remaining thus exposed. The great 





ions had been duped by the wild men’s stratagem ; 
and when he mentioned his doubts to his only re- 
maining friend, he at once concurred in the belief. 
It was not a time for indecision. Their personal 
safety was perilled. While they were devising, 
hurriedly, the best mode of proceeding, a tomahawk 
whirled by them, and struck into atree. Mr. Ash- 
ton caught up his daughter in his arms, and dashed 
into the underwood. He continued his way through 
the forest, for nearly a mile, when he arrived unex- 
pectedly upon the borders of the river. He paused 
to recover from his exhaustion. 


“J heara strange noise ;" said the little girl. 

“ A strange noise?” repeated the father. “In 
which direction my child?” 

“Near yonder rock. You had better ascend 
the tree. It sounds like one in distress.” 

Mr. Ashton clambered into a tree, and to his dis- 
may, he saw, at no great distance, three of his com- 
rades stretched upon the ground. They were all 
apparently dead, excepting one, who was still 
writhing in the agonies of death. Their faces were 
clotted with blood, and the gory scalp had been 
torn from every reeking skull. It was evident that 
they had been decoyed by the whistling, as they 
supposed, of a partridge ; and in this Way led on to 
their destruction. Mr. Ashton was rapidly de- 
scending the tree, when the forest rang with Indian 
yells; and up sprung, immediately around him, a 
dozen gigantic forms. One of them seized upon 
the daughter, and holding her aloft, bore her away 
to the river. He leaped into a canoe, and dashing 
his oars into the water soon disappeared. The 
father was lashed to a tree, and doomed to be burnt 
at the stake, after the awful sacrificial ceremonies 
of his wild captors. 

‘Why is it,’ he asked, ‘that you seek to take my 
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life? You have destroyed my companions, and car- 
ried off my daughter. Still you are not satisfied. 
You want my blood. Whocan say I injured you? 
Have I plundered your villages; or murdered your 
wives and children? Think not that a paleface is 
afraid to die: he only complains of injustice and 
cruelty. Will not the Great Spirit be offended ?’ 

‘You speak foolishness?’ said one of the war- 
chiefs. ‘We cannot be deceived. You are full of 
bitterness. You came among us as a spy. You 
built your wigwam near our villages. We know 
we were indanger. We believed you were plot- 
ting our destruction. We watched you, that we 
might take your scalps. We succeeded. The 
palefaces say that we are cunning. Itis right that 
we should be so. We will not be shot down like 
dogs. The Great Spirit made the rocks that they 
might hide us. Youcomplain of injustice. You 
come to shoot our deer, and fish in our waters: but 
we have taken you prisoner. Youtremble because 
your heart is not brave. You stand before us and 
plead for mercy. Did the Saggenah ever show 
mercy to the Red Man? You say we are cruel. 
Are we more cruel than the Yengese? Have you 
not driven us from our hunting grounds? Have you 
not violated our daughters? Have you not marched 
your armies against us without cause? Have you 
not come upon us at night, like cowardly thieves, 
and butchered us as though we were beasts? A 
Red Man never forgets an injury.’ 

When this speech was concluded, Mr. Ashton 
was left, for a time, to himself, while his captors 
went in search of faggots, to carry their sentence 
into execution. During their brief absence a tall 
Indian woman made her appearance. 

‘You are to be burnt!’ she said, addressing her- 
selfto Mr. Ashton. He looked assent. ‘It must 
not be;’ she continued. ‘There! now you are 
free. Go and tell your white sisters that an Indian 
woman gave their brother liberty. Fly quickly, or 
you will be overtaken.’ 

Mr. Ashton profitted by her advice; and hastily 
took his departure He returned, at length, to 
Philadelphia, deeply grieved not only for the loss 
of his daughter, but for those also, who had accom- 
panied him. 

Ten years from this period, we find him travel- 
ling in the Canadas. He was winding slowly 
along the banks of the St. Lawrence, in company 
with a number of friends. A mile distant, there 
was a cluster of villages, inhabited by Indians and 
whites. Here they proposed to pass the night. 
Upon application, they procured the requisite ac- 
commodations. As the night was pleasant, Mr. 
Ashton was not anxious to retire early to rest. He 
wandered out alone, and seated himself in a grove 
of trees. He heard voices and looking around, 
he saw a young man seated beside an Indian girl. 
He approached a little nearer without being ob- 
served—and as the moon was shining brightly, he 
had a full view of their features. It did not require 
much discernment to perceive that they were in- 
dulging in the romance of love. 

‘ They say you have given your heart to Mone- 
do—the daughter of Snow,’ said the girl, looking 
earnestly into the face ofher companion. ‘ An In- 
dian woman bestows her affections only on one; 
but the Snow Skins divide theirs with many. You 





say you are sorry that you must leave me; but I 
shall soon pass from your memory. You may 
weep in my presence; but Monedo will dry up 
your tears.’ 

‘I will deceive you no longer,’ said the young 
man. ‘Monedo is to be my wife. She comes to 
the village to-morrow, when we will be united ac- 
cording to the rites of the Christian People. Who 
will say I ought not to love her? She is already 
my sister. She was stolen away by the Red Men 
from among her people ; and she longs to be re- 
stored to their society. Would you be pleased to 
see her pine away in these solitudes, like a wither- 
ed flower ?’ 

‘You talk very wisely ;’ said the girl, with an an- 
gry look. ‘You whispered many things in my ear 
which I was a fool for believing. You are like the 
serpent, winding itself in the grass. Bear away 
my contempt; because you have lied like a drink - 
er of firewater. Fly to the arms of your beloved, 
and bestow upon her your false and perjured heart.’ 
As she thus spoke, she rose up, and walked haugh- 
tily away. 

The next day, the village rang with the news of 
Monedo's arrival. Every one was praising her 
beauty, or hurrying on to obtain a sight of her per- 
son. Mr. Ashton, on enquiry, was told that she 
was a captive from the white settlements, who had 
lived many years among the indians; but was now 
to be surrendered to.arich young trader, whois de- 
signed to become her husband. She had received 
various names. By some, she was called Monedo, 
or the Spirit; and by others, the Daughter of 
Snow, because hercomplexion was so exceedingly 
delicate. 

The reader need scarcely be informed that Mr. 
Ashton with the yearning desire of a bereaved and 
lonely heart, cherished the hope that this was no 
other than his lost daughter, There was nothing 
to encourage the imagination or to justify the sur- 
mise—still he could not divest himself of the belief. 
He hastened to the spot, where the nuptials were 
to be celebrated; and he was not disappointed. 
Monedo sprang forward, like an angel of light, and 
was clasped in the endearing embrace of her over- 
joyed parent. The young trader who was, about 
to become her husband, also shared ‘in the happi- 
ness that this unexpected meeting occasioned ; and 
thus the day, that had dawned so sadly, passed 
merrily away. Many an affluent and delicate lady 
among us fails, with all her attractions, to win as 
good a husband as the captive Monedo found in the 
forest. The descendants of this union are now, a 
rich, respected and powerful family in one of the 
Atlantic cities. 








A Sculptor’s Escape. 


A letter from Rome states that, lately, as the great 
sculptor, Thorswaldsen, was standing on the top of 
a very high ladder, engaged in forming the head of 
a colossal horse, he became so absorbed in his 
work, that he made a step backwards, in order to 
see better the effect of his chisel, and lost his foot- 
ing; fortunately, however, he had sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to seize the ear of the horse, and 


thus in all probability, saved his life. 
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BY MISS PARDOE. 
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“I can only weep, not wonder, my fair girl,” was 
the tearful remark of Mrs. De Tabley, as she 
glanced from her lovely daughter to the gallant 
young soldier upon whom she leant, on the day 
when they confided to her the secret of their at- 
tachment: “I might have foreseen this—I might 
have known that my gentle Blanche could not do 
otherwise than give away her heart to one so high- 
ly gifted as Frederic Percival; nevertheless, I 
could have wished that it had been otherwise. 
Poor girl! she little divines the miseries she will 
have to encounter as a soldier's wife !” 

“‘ Miseries! dear mother.”” Blanche murmured 
almost reproachfully ; “ this from you who are the 
widow of a hero.” 

Mrs. De Tabley turned hastily aside—“Blanche, 
have you forgotten ?” 

“Oh! pardon me,” sobbed out the fair young 
creature, as she cast herself at the feet of her moth- 
er, for the memory came upon her like a dark 
cloud, that the gallant General De Tabley had fal- 
len in battle before she had herself existed many 
months ; “« my own dear mother !” 

“Can you wonder, my child,” resumed the 
widow, struggling to subdue her emotion: “ that 
Ideprecate for you the anguish which I can so 
well appreciate? The sleepless nights, the weary 
days, the heart-sickness, and the spirit-pangs that I 
have myself borne? But dry your tears, Blanche. 
He who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, will 
watch over my child. He who is merciful, will 
not bereave me utterly in my old age.” 


And Blanche De Tabley became the wife of Fre- 
deric Percival. What happy years succeeded/to 
the union! Years of peace, and love, and tender- 
ness. Percival beheld a miniature likeness of 
himself in the bright boy who sported at his knee, 
while his fair young wife appeared to live again 
in their fair, dove-eyed girl; and their last little one, 
the loving Rose, who looked like her father when 
she smiled, and like her mother when she sighed, 
she was the pet and play-thing of the whole family; 
and Blanche moved calmly and blessedly among 
her dear ones, and wandered that sin or sorrow 
could exist. 

But this could not last for ever; and one day as 
in fond playfulness she was jesting with her “ holi- 
day soldier,” as she“was wont to call Percival, on 
the pardonable vanity with which he was donning 
his gay garb for some military pageant, the spell 
was rudely broken ; the natural joy of a brave heart 
sparkled in the eyes of the young husband as he 
hastily perused a document which was put into his 
hands by an orderly dragoon, who rode off like one 
on a mission of life and death. 

“You have received pleasant news it would 
seem, love,’’ said Blanche, as she looked up from 
her sleeping babe, to the excited countenance of 
her husband; may I hear it?” 


A sudden shadow fell on the brow of Percival— 








his thoughts, which had wandered far into the fu- 
ture, were recalled at once to home, by the sweet 
voice of his young wife; and the look which he 
turned upon her was so sad, that Blache hastily de- 
posited her sleeping child in its little couch, and 
approached her husband. 

-« My poor Blanche,” said Percival, fondly, as he 
bent down, and pressed his lips te her forehead; 
“ truly, love, I forgot that the news which gladden- 
ed me, would cost you some bitter tears: and yet, 
we should have remembered, that one day parting 
must come.” 

Of parting, “Frederic?” gasped out his wife, as 
she instinctively glanced from one of her children 
to the other;” talk not to me of parting, Ican hear 
any thing but that.” 

“Nay, nay, my own Blanche, remember that you 
are not only the wife, but the daughter of a sol- 
dier—you must not un-man me by this ungoverned 
emotion.” 

“ What an awful remark, “Percival,” murmured 
the young mother, with a slight shudder; “you 
should have said, the orphan of a soldier—soon, per- 
haps, to be the widow of another; for I need not 
words to tell me that you would part from me only 
for scenes of bloodshed and death.” 

‘ Blanche,” said Perceval, with gentle firmness, 
“my military career has hitherto been one of gaud 
and glitter, and I have ever been the foremost in 
every pageant; would you seek tosee me a lag- 
gard now?” 

‘«« No, Frederic, I could better survive your death 
than your disgrace; and yet—” and Blanche buri- 
ed her face upon his breast, and he felt her warm 
tears fall like rain. ‘And yet, love, you are & 
woman ; and would forego the glory to evade the 
danger. But this must not be; there is a watchful 
Providence over us; in that we will. confide, and 
look brightly to the future.” 

The young soldier had spoken manfully ; yet 
when the period of embarkation arrived, he too 
found the pang of parting for the first time from a 
beloved wife more bitter than he had anticipated. 
A thousand bright dreams of honor and renown 
were in his fancy, but Blanche was in his heart; 
and it was finally determined, that Mrs. Percival 
and his children should accompany him as far as 
their own safety would permit. 

The destination of the British army was Brussels ; 
and thither, after a tender and tearful parting from 
her agonized mother, Blanche bent her trembling 
steps. The children, excited and amused by the 
novelty which surrounded them, gave her no time 
for tears; and when she had settled herself in her 
temporary house, the high hopes and golden pro- 
phecies of her husband, communicated some por- 
tion of their brightness even to her. 

Every one is aware of the temporary calm which 
preceded the memorable victory of Mont. St. Jean 
and which, like the treacherous lull that on the eve 
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of atempest cheats the mariner with a fallacious 
promise of safety, terminated in a foughten field, 
even more terrible than the strife of the elements. 
During the transient calm, Mrs. Percival was one 
of the fairest, if not the gayest of those groups of 
“ fair women and brave men,” who were wreathing 
the brows of war with the blossoms of festivity, 
and dancing upon the very threshold of the grave. 

Justly proud alike of her grace and of her beauty 
the young Life Guardsman led his quiet-saddened 
wife from one scene of festivity to another, and 
every where he saw the glance of admiration follow 
her. Even the gaze of him who was the cynosure 
of all eyes—the immortal Wellington—the master 
spirit of history—lingered on the loveliness of Mrs. 
Percival. and his lips breathed out the words of 
courtesy and kindness. Atthis moment the bolt fell 
the booming of the distant cannon met the ear in the 
pauses of the festal music—and within an hour the 
flowers were withered in that place of revel, and 
the lamps extinguished. With the grey dawn the 
army was onits march. Blanche tore the roses 
from her brow, and the pearls from her bosom, as 
she entered her temporary residence on the outskirts 
of Brussels; the grey-headed nurse, who had sat 
awaiting her return, required no bidding when she 
looked upon the pale brow of her mistress, but 
quietly and quickly withdrew the children from 
their beds, that they might not be robbed of a last 
kiss and a last look from their father. Blanche, 
meanwhile, remained silent and powerless—the 
arrow was in her heart; she heard the hurried but 
affectionate soothings of her husband, but she could 
notarticulate a syllable—every faculty was numbed, 
every energy prostrated. 

The moment of parting came at length; Percival 
had lingered unto the last; he had seen the tardiest 
of the troops defile from the city—even the bat-man 
who had led his horse to the door, resigned hi& 
charge to the young Frederic, who in half awaken- 
ed pride, had girt his tiny sword, to his side, and 
now uttered a thousand beseechings to dear papa to 
take him also to fight the French. And yet Perci- 
val paused, to win another look from his wife— 
another kiss from the warm lips of his children; a 
swifter gallop would redeem the time—and he might 
never look upon them more ! 

It was a bitter moment: his pale and silent wife 
leant her head upon his shoulder in speechless 
anguish ; his eldest girl clung, weeping, to his arm; 
the kiss of the little Rose was on his cheek, and 
the pitiful entreaties of his brave boy fell sadly on 
hisear. Percival had miscalculated his strength ; 
he dared not attempt to prolong the parting further. 
With gentle violence he released his neck from the 
encircling arms of his youngest born—with affected 
composure he strained his silent wife for the last 
time to his heart, as he murmured outa blessing on 
her head ; and then, vaulting into the saddle, and 
waving a fond farewell to Blanche, who followed 
him with out-stretched arms, he struck the spurs 
into his horse, and gallopped off. 

A long wild shriek burst from the overcharged 
heart of the desolate wife; but the young soldier 
heard it not, as, with his helmet pressed lower upon 
his brow, and the reins hanging loosely on the neck 
of his charger, he flew forward to overtake his com- 
rades ; he did not trust himself even with a backward 





look; and when he drew bridle beside his men, his 
brow had resumed its serenity, and his lip its smile. 

Sweet Blanche! Ihave not a gentler friend: I 
know not a happier wife. Her husband was 
worthy of her love ; as brave as he was affectionate. 
Mrs. De Tabley had truly said, that “ He who is 
merciful would not bereave her utterly in her old 
age ;” for Percival, when he returned from Water- 
loo, met his wife with the proud joy of one who 
feels that he has earned a new title to the tender- 
ness of those who love him: and, if the fair Blanche 
did shed a few natural tears over the wounded arm 
of her husband as she arranged the sling which® 
supported it, as it had never before been placed, so 
gently and so painlessly, she nevertheless poured 
out ber full heart in thankfulness to Him who had 
indeed “tempered the wind to the shorn lamb,” 
and restored to her the father of her children. 








Woman. ° 
“Nature has given woman an influence over 


man, more powerful, more perpetual, than his over 
her; from birth to death, he takes help and healing 
from her hand, under all the most touching circum- 
stances of life; her bosom succors him in infancy, 
soothes him in manhood, supports him in sickness 
and in age. Such influence as this—beginning at 
the spring of life, and acting in all its most trying 
moments—must deteriorate or improve man’s cha- 
racter—must diminish or increase his happiness— 
according to the moral and intellectual elevation or 
degradation of woman. Thus, upon her improve- 
ment in particular, depends human improvement in 
general. Call, Rosina, upon all women to rise to a 
work that will bring such ‘ exceeding great reward.’ 
Tell them to think more of their sex, and less of 
themselves—and more universal humanity than of 
either. The rivalry of pretty faces and French 
fashions, the cruelties of coquetry, and the follies of 
flirtation, are all blasphemies against their own 
power, their own privilege, that of perfecting the moral 
happiness and intellectual character of human nature.” 

















Delays are Dangerous. 

A loving couple, after a protracted courtship, 
during which the nuptial day had been often named, 
and as often postponed, owing to the wavering 
character of the gentleman, had at length resolved 
to consummate their happiness, and the com- 
mencment of the present month was definitely fixed 
for the joyful occasion. The lady had made all the 
preparations, when a new crotchet took possession 
of the brain of the intended bridegroom, that it would 
be a good thing if, by waiting a few weeks, they 
could be married in their own chapel, and by their 
own clergyman. The lady was consulted, yielded 
of course, concealing her chagrin as well as she 
could ; but as she made no secret of the cause of 
her disappointment, the story reached the ears of her 
former suitor, whom she had discarded, who resol- 
ved upon once more urging his pretensions. He 
‘had no objections to being married at church—not 
he ; grandfather and grandmother, father and mother 
had been married there before him.”” Other equally 
cogent arguments were used, and the result was, 
that a licence having been procured, the parties re- 
paired to their parish church, and were married in 
the good old fashioned way. 
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FRANCIS GRAHAM 
Young knight 


AND LOURBA LEE. 


* * * *” ” 


* * 


Beware of fraud, beware of fickleness, 
In choice and change of thy dear toved dame ; 


Lest thou of her believe too lightly blame. - 


SPENSER 


—<>——- 


In one of the picturesque valleys of the Housato- 
nick, in the western extremity of Massachusetts, 
there is a spot particularly graced by nature. 
The silvery stream, after loitering and disporting 
through the meadows it embellishes and fertilizes, 
boldly approaches a narrow pass between the 
mountains, leaps and frolics over its rocky ehannel, 


“Loura, Loura, for mercy’s sake let that lock 
alone!” screamed the prudent matron, who had just 
taken her position on her Rosinante. 

“Ttis not loaded, aunt,” replied the child, quite 
unconcerned. 

“That makes no difference, Loura; guns: are 





always dangerous. 
* Oh aunt, that is just like you! Only think Fran- 





sends back a smiling image of the flowers that | 
fringe its brim, and of the lofty pines and oaks that |cis: the other day when I was playing with the 
hang out their banners from the mountain side, and barrel of Harry’s old gun, which, youknow,, has 
is lost to every eye till it issues victoriously from its | neither stock nor lock, aunt would have me put it 
dark and rocky defile to thread its mazes through down, because, she said, nobody knew what guns 
the valley of Barrington. As we have ‘described | might do!” 

it, it was, but is no longer. A mill dam is built) The boys shouted at this truly femenine axiom, 
across the pretty irregular fall; a turnpike compa- | and the good woman smiled, in spite of herself, as 
ny, chartered spoilers of romantic grace, have laid she replied, « You are all fool-hardy about guns : 
but a broad road on the margin of the stream which but come, Harry, have done with your nonsense, 
time has worn from the mountain; and the green and set Loura up behind me.” 

slopes and still meadows, then known by the name | « Oh, Ido not want to go to meeting !” whisper- 


of Lee’s farm, are now covered with factories and 
mills, and dotted with little white eages in which 
platoons of factory girls are fed, three times per 
day. Alas! ‘ these are not romantic times!’ 


It was some time during the summer of 1780 that 


ed Loura to Graham; Graham whispered to Harry; 
and the conspiracy of the trio was expressed in an 
| urgent request, that Loura might be excused from 
|the meeting, and permitted to jom the boys in a 
ramble through the woods. Mrs. Lee returned a 


a little group, composed of the principal person- decided negative. She was afraid the boys would 
ages of our story, was assembled before the door | shoot the child. They averre hey should sooner 
of the neat unambitious dwelling on Lee’s farm. | shoot themselves. ‘Then she objected that Loura 
A middle aged woman, with a kindly countenance, | was dressed clean, and ‘ she knew she would come 
was mounting on a remarkably discreet looking | home a sight.’ Of this there was imminent danger; 


old horse, assisted by a stripling, whose round 
smooth cheek, bright lips, and masses of shining 
curls indicated about the age of fourteen, while his 


sunburnt face, his hard embrowned hands and well 


developed muscles announced the hardy life of the 
yeoman-boy. On the door step stood a little girl 
about nine years old. Hers was the complexion 
which the vulgar call fair, and the connoisseurs 
brunette, having the faintest hue of brown diffused 
over a perfectly clear and pure surface—her cheek 
was bright enough for the land of the sun—her eye 
of the gypsey dye, hve it is not—and her hair jet 
black, waving in light curls over a brow of perpetu- 
al sunshine. Her figure was rather of the Hebe 
and chubby order, but relieved by exquisitely 
rounded and dimpled hands and arms, and feet 
whose symmetry was not marred nor quite hidden 
by the ‘ journey-work’ of her broad calf skin shoes. 
Beside this girl stood Francis Graham, a youth from 
the neighboring village. He was rather taller, 
more slender, and older than the farmer boy. 
They were friends, and the beauty, intelligence and 
good humor of both marked the equal beauty of 
nature; while Graham’s erect, graceful, well-dress- 
ed person, and his soft white hands manifested 
that the accidents of life had set the seal of aristoc- 


racy onhim. He was explaining to the little girl | 


for she was in a snow white Holland frock, the 
sleeves turned up above the elbow with ruffled 
cufls, delicately plaited. Francis obviated this ob- 
jection by promising, if the frock wassoiled, Loura 
should have the prettiest new one the country af- 
forded. Mrs. Lee’s principles were all in favor of 
the meeting ; but the sympathies of her kind heart 
were with the young people. They prevailed, 
and the consent was given. The rovers strolled 
along the margin of the stream, discoursing of 
woodcraft, while Loura swung around the willows 
that hung over the water, and dashed through ‘bush 
and through briar,’ fearless of rents and scratches, 
and full of the reckless joy of a child of nature. 
They crossed a rude bridge, and entered a wood 
where they expected to find game; but every 
winged creature seemed to have abandoned it, and 
they were turning homeward, when Loura, who 
was a little in advance of them, beckoned, and 
pointed to alark perched on a branch of the tree 
under which she stood. Harry elevated his gun, 
Loura held forwards the apron of her frock to 
catch the victim. The gun was discharged, and 
the lark fell quivering on Loura’s extended frock, 
dotting its pure surface with drops of blood. The 
current of Loura’s feelings turned, her sympathy 
with the eager pursuit of the sportsmen was gone, 








the construction of a deuble barrelled fowling | and she pressed the bird to her bosom, and when 
piece which he held in his hand; while she, in | its head dropped, as she saw it was dead, she burst 
passing her hand over it, fearlessly snapped the |into tears: ‘ Oh, it is cruel, cruel sport!” she said. 
lock. 


‘“« Why what ails you now, Lourat” asked Har- 
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ry, “you have seen us kill hundreds of birds, and | bave told; but as, in obedierce to their directions, 


cared for them no more than we.’ 

“ Yes, butI never before felt one, while it was | 
warm and breathing ; and it was singing the mo- 
ment you shot it: and did you not see how it turned 
its poor little bright eye on me, as if to ask me how 
Icould wish you to murder it.’ 

«“ Pshaw, Loura!” said Harry ; “say shoot, and 
not murder, and you will get over your grief.” 

Both Harry and Graham laughed at a sensibility 
with which a boy’s billigerent nature has no sym- 
pathy, and Graham said, “ Loura, you could not be 
more grieved if one of us were shot.” 

“If one of you were shot!” she exclaimed in- 
dignantly, and brushing away the tears that were 
held in such contempt, “if one of you were shot, I 
should die with grief.” 

« Not you, Loura,” rejoined Harry, “ you would 
live a merry life with the survivor.” These words 
were spoken lightly enough; but with what feeling 
were they many years after recalled! , How mys- 
teriously does an apparently trifling event, or a 


random sentence sometimes shadow forth the fu-| 


ture ! 

The stream was unusually shallow, and the 
young men, on their return, determined to ford it, 
instead of going round by the bridge. “Come 
Loura dear,” said Francis Grabem; kneeling, 
“ mount my shoulder, and I will bear you over dry - 
shed.” 

Loura for the first time in her life betrayed a 
girlish feeling. She blushed, looked shy, and said | 
she had rather go on Harry’s shoulder. 
right, Loura,” exclaimed Harry, “you are the girl | 
for my money.” 

“ No, it is not right,” said Francis, earnestly ; for | 
Loura’s preference was thus early the subject of | 
contest between the young friends. 

“Very well, if Francis thinks it is not right, it is 
not,” said pea decidedly; “and I will go over 


“ That is | | 


she let go her hold on the rock, and dropped down, 

she gave herself an impulse towards Graham, and 
_was received in his arms. They all soon gained 
the shore. There had been just enough of danger 
in the accident to give excitement, without serious- 
ness, to the feelings of all parties. Loura was 
used to rural accidents; and the scratches, rents 
and wetting were trifles in her eyes. Her young 
knights errant applauded her spirit. Harry let fall 
something of her liking Graham's arms better than 
his shoulders; and Francis confessed himself 
pledged to Mrs. Lee, to make good the torn and 
soiled frock with a pretty new one. 

This was to them the period .of gay visions and 
romantic dreams. Life was all joy. The spirit of 
youth gave a charm to the trifling incidents we 
have related; and subsequent events preserved 
them from oblivion. Loura Cameron was an or- 
phan niece of Mrs. Lee. ‘Orphan woes draw na- 
ture’s ready tear ;’ but Loura had only the name of 
orphan, for her aunt supplied to her every thing of 
parental vigilance, and more than parental indul- 
gence. It must be confessed that she was bred 
| somewhat daintly; in spite of many a suggestion 

from Mrs. Lee’s thoughful neighbors, that instead 
,| of fitting Loura to be a farmer’s wife, she was 
| bringing her up for an idol, and nothing else. 
| And an idol she was,_if unmeasured love could 
jcould make her so. But as Mrs. Lee very justly 
| said, it was nobody’s fault, for nobody could help 
loving her. Leura was one of those who seem to 
be gifted with a marvellous tonch, that opens the 
| foentaine of affection in every nature, that elicits 
| harmony from the coarsest and most discordant in- 
struments. That Loura, with her tender affections, 
| her grace and beauty, should be loved by her cou- 
sin Henry Lee, and his friend Graham, was a mat- 
\ter of course; but that the old and severe should 

light up as she passed them, as if they had been 





on my own feet and nobody’ s shoulder ;” and run-| touched by an angel’s wing ; that Madam Graham, 


ving fleetly before them, she began crossing the 
river on rocks over which it fell. They afforded a 
dry passage, excepting where the stream had worn 
ehannels through which it now all glided. Loura | 
ran on, fearless and reckless: Her companions en- 


treated her to stop, and said they would assist her | 


over the difficult passes. 

“Thank you for nothing,” she replied, spring- 
ing like a young fawn over one of the water- 
courses. 

“ Bravo!” cried Graham. She turned, smiled, 
responded a joyous shout, and bounded on towards 
the second pass. That was broader, and the foot- 
hold on the farther side shelving and insecure. 
Harry and Graham threw aside ‘their guns and 
rushed into the river. Loura made the leap with- 
out touching the intervening water, but her foot 
struck ashap point in the rock, she tumbled and 
fell over the side ; but as she fell, she caught by a 





projecting point. ‘“ Hold fast, Loura, hold fast,” 
screamed both boys in the same breath, and at the 
next instant they stood in the stream below her, | 
and extended their arms to receive her, The fall | 
was not more than ten feet inheight. Francis had | 
attained a firmer position than Harry. Whether | 
Loura perceived this, and was gov erned by an in-| 
stinet of preference, she pe rhans could not herself; 


co? 
the perpendicular Madam Graham, fit relict, or 
ghost of the murdered aristocracy of the land, 
should caress and pet her, we must refer to some 
mysterious gift, similar to that of the kind fairy to 
the good little girl, whose lips dropped pearls 
whenever she spoke. 

Lee’s farm lost none of its attractions for Graham, 
when the intellectual pursuits ef collegiate life, the 
occupations of a liberal profession, and a familiari- 
ty with the first and gayest circles in the land, 
would seem to have created barriers between him 
and his rustic friends. ‘The world had no pleasure 
for him, equivalent to his welcome at Lee’s farm, to 
the cordial grasp of Harry’s hand, to Loura’s un- 
repressed joy, and the good mother’s protracted 
smiles. 

It was not long before Graham felt that there was 
one circumstance in his friend’s condition, that far 
more than counterbalanced the apparent superiori- 
ty of his; but it would be, as it seemed to his noble 
mind, crime or misery to betray this feeling; and 
through all the perilous scenes of youth, he main- 
tained so gay and seemingly frank and careless an 
intercourse with Loura, that no one ever suspected 
that the affianced bride of his friend was the object 
of the tenderest sentiment he ever felt, or ever was 
destined to fee!. Love is in its vature engrossing 
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and selfish, and he who ‘ruleth his spirit’ in this 
particular, is certainly ‘ greater than he that taketh 
acity’ Harry was naturally easy and confiding 
in his temper. He loved Loura, and he believed 
Loura loved him ; and she believed so too: nor till 
instructed by events, that, like the prism, nicely 
separate shades, did she learn to distinguish the 
simple and tranquil sentiment she felt for Harry, 
from that in which all modes and capacities of feel- 
ing unite and blend. 

Once she involuntarily and most innocently be- | 
trayed to Graham the real state of her affections. | 
It was the discovery of a world to him: but nota 
word, not a glance informed Loura the discovery 
was made. One treacherous look would have 
given them both occasion for everlasting sorrow ; 
but loyalty to Harry seemed to be the instinct of 
their natures. Loura never dreamed her feeling 
was responded. She suffered none of the misery 
that is supposed to be inseparable from repressed 
love. There was no affinity for misery in her 
sweet and happy disposition. When she thought 
and talked of her marriage, which had been long 
appointed for her seventeenth birthday, the per- 
spective of life beyond, if not lit up with the bright 
hues of romantic love, was illumined with the light 
of conscious truth and fidelity—a light that shineth | 
for ever and ever. 

Nearly eight years had passed since the period 
at which our story began, and our young friends 
had entered upon the strifes and duties of manhood. 
Their characters had retained their original cast. 
The texture of the wood does not change, though 
the surface may be polished or marred by eflort or 
accident; an obvious truth which Crabbe has 
somewhere poetically expressed. Fortune had 
shown her two faces to the friends. Graham had 
entered on the rich harvest that had been accumu- 
lating for the lawyer: and Harry into pos- 
session of a farm, heavily encumbered with debts; 
debts contracted by his father in the service of his 
country. This father, just at the close of the war, 
and when his honors were thick upon him, had met 








the death of the patriot soldier, and had left no in- 
heritance to his son, but the glorious memory of 
his devotion to his country. 

During the war of the revolution, debts were 
heedlessly contracted, and payment suspended, 
with political independence: a sort of millennium 
seem to have been expected, when the debtor and 
creditor should lie down together. But peace 
came, and the sordid passions of men revived. At 
the moment that reward and enjoyment were ex- 
pected, a grievous portion of the cost of the strug- 
gle was to be paid. The shrill fife and spirit stir- 
ring drum no longer gave the impulse to deeds of 
high emprise; and difficult efforts and protracted 
self denial were necessary. 

From various causes the pressure was most se- 
verely felt in Masssachusetts; and complaints of 
excessive taxes, and of the vexatious forms of law, 
and of various grievances, real and fancied, per- 
vaded the state. The discentents finally broke out 
in 1786—7, in the insurrection commonly called 
Shay’s war. Many of the virtuous yeomanry were 
found in the ranks of rebellion. The ruinous state 
of Lee’s affairs cast him naturally among the dis- 





affected. Graham as naturally became a zealous 


and effective leader of the government party. 
Harry’s love of peace, his integrity, and more than 


all, his love for Graham, prevented him at first from 
taking part with therebels ; but unfortunately, Gra- 
ham’s activity and importance suspended their in- 
tercourse, and in the meantime Lee was exposed 
to the constant influence of the insurgent leaders, 
and to the goadings of pecuniary embarrassments. 
While it was possible he had forborne to commu- 
nicate his perplexities even to his mother; but this 
manly reserve was no longer practicable. An ex- 
cution was about to be levied on his farm, and he 
was menaced with imprisonment, unless an accom- 
modation could be effected with one Seth Warner, 
his principal creditor. It was early in the month 
of February that he returned home, after having 


been absent allday, His mother was alone. She 
looked towards him with an expression of anxious 
inquiry. He sat down by the fire without speak- 
ing. His mother first broke the omnious silence. 
‘“* My poor boy, you have not succeeded?” 

“ No, mother.” 

“ Did you apply to Francis Graham ?” 

“ No mother.” 

“ Oh Harry, he ts a friend for a wet day 

“ He was, mother. But now he thinks of nothing 
but hunting down the poor fellows who are strug- 


”, 


gling for their rights. He led the party that took 


Wily’s son; and they say that the poor lad ;,ill be 
hungfor his father’s sake. No, mother, there is 
neither mercy nor justice, and certainly not for- 
bearance to be hoped from any of the court par- 
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“ Well, my son, the will of the Lord be done,” 
“ But is it the will ef the Lord, mother? Is it 
his will that one man should have his table spread 
with all the dainties in the land, while another 
man starves? That the children of those whe 
sacrificed their property and their lives for the in- 
dependence of their country, should be reduced to 
slavish dependence on hard hearted creditors. Did 
not my father fight for his home; was it not his 
watchword through seven years hardship, in battle 
and in death; and are we now to be driven from it 
without resistance ?” 

Never before had Harry Lee made so formal and 
so complicated a speech; and it was with difficul- 


ty that his mother threaded her way to the result, 


which she expressed in a low and apprehensive 
voice. ““ Harry, you have been listening to Shay’s 
men: you surely don’t think of joining them?” 
Harry made no reply. “ Let alone the right and 
the wrong of the matter, it would be madness now, 
when general Lincoln is carrying all before him; 
the lower counties are quiet; the insurgents are 
routed at Petersham; and they will scatter like 
scared geese in Berkshire, the moment the general 
sets foot in the country.” 

“Mother,” replied Harry, with that decision with 
which men usually put down feminine opinions, 
touching subjects beyond their province, ‘‘ mother, 
you know nothing about the matter. Forces are 
expected from Vermont. All the lower part of the 
county is rising, and Hamlin is coming in from 





* This was the name by which the insurgents de- 
signated the government party, the supporters of 
the courts of Jaw. 
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the west; and there is every reason to hope the| ‘My child Harry has his own trouble; but any 
court party will be put down.” burden is the lighter for being shared: and my ad- 

“ Oh, Harry, I can’t bear to hear you talk so—as_ vice to you, children, is, that you be married on the 
if you were one of them; are they not all proclaim- | twenty-seventh, in spite of the hard times. It is bad 
ed rebels?” luck to put off a marriage.” 

“ So was my father, and he changed the nameto| Harry looked earnestly at Loura. Had she free- 
patriot; but take coinfort, mother, we can’t be | ly assented, it might have changed the face of their 
worse off. Where is Loura?” . | whole lives; but she shook her head and said, “ No 

“ At Madam Graham’s. Poor’Loura, she is | aunt, not on the twenty-seventh; you know Iam 
made so much of there, that I often wonder she is | engaged to Madam Graham; and beside Mr. Harry 
so contented at home; but bless her, she is just like | does not open his lips to ask me.” 
the sun, shining as pleasantly into the deepest val- “IT dare not, Laura—I did for an instant hope— 
ley, as on the highest hill.” but heaven only knows where I shall be on the 

The sound of sleigh bells interrupted the mother | twenty-seventh.” 
and the son, and an instant afterwards Louraen-| Forseveral days subsequent, Harry’s melancholy 
tered. Graham from the sleigh called Lee, “ what| and restlessness increased, He was frequently 
in the world, Hal, have you been about? I sent | absent without assigning any reason. His mother 
for you this morning to join us in our sortie on| had her secret anxieties, but she did not commu- 
Hubbard.” Lee’s countenance fell at the mention | nicate them to Loura. 
of Hubbard’s name; but his back was tothe light,| Late in the evening of the twenty-fifth, Harry re- 
and Graham, without suspecting the train of his | turned home, a‘ter having been absent all day. He 
emotions, proceeded. “ We had a detachment of | stole into his mother’s little bedroom, where she 
thirty-seven infantry and seven gentlemen. It was sitting alone. ‘Ah, my son, I am glad to see 
would have done your soul good, to have seen the | you,” she said ; “ Francis Graham has been wait- 
panic of the scoundrels when we approached them; | ing here all the evening for you.” 
two hundred of them drawn up in battle array; but) “It is very easy waiting with Loura.” 
our very horses had more soldiership than the “ So it is, Harry—and Loura has been so gay. 
blackguards. Their sentries fired on us once, but | She is full of some good news Francis has brought ; 
we pressed on in front of their line. The poor | she would not tell it till you came home; I suppose 
devils staggered with fear. We commanded them | it is about the ball at Madam Graham’s but, 
to lay down their arms,and they laid them down. | Harry, you are not going to bed without letting them 
The ass knoweth his owner.” know that you have come home ?” 

“And the ox his master’s crib,” replied Lee;| At that moment, Graham and Loura’s voices rose 
“but when the crib is empty, and the poor beast) toa high pitch, broken with laughter. There is 
overworked, he may well refuse any longer to tread | nothing more grating, more discordant, nothing that 








out the corn.” | sounds more heartless than laughter, to one who is 
“ Why, Hal, my dear fellow, whatdo you mean? | deep in despondency. Harry’s brow contracted. 
not to take the part of these beggarly rascals ?” | «I am in no humorto hear of balls to-night, mother,” 


“Ifthey are beggars, Graham, it would be well | he said; “ I will not interrupt them; say nothing of 
to remember what has made thet so, and well to | my having returned.” He retired to his pillow, to 
ask yourself, which deserves the name of rascal, | him the nurse of bitter cares. The sound of that 
the oppressed or the oppressor.” merry peal of laughter was still tingling in his ear, 

“ My good friend, you are possessed; but I have | when his mother came into his apartment. “ If you 
dropped an angel at your door, that will drive the | are asleep, Harry,” she said, “1 must wake you; 
foul fiend away; so good night to you. Good | for Mr. Graham has left this letter for you; and I 
night, Loura, God bless you.” am sure from his being in such spirits, and wanting 

Loura perceived that a deep gloom had settled on | to see you somuch, there is something in it to make 
Harry. In vain she related the little occurrences | you sleep the quieter.” 


of the day: she called forth no questions, awaken-| “No, mother, that can’t be, but leave me the 
ed no sympathy. candle, and I will read it.” : 
“ Harry,” she said, “ do you know Madam Gra-| The note was as follows: 


ham has promised us a ball on the twenty-seventh, ‘ Dear-Hal;—As Tom Govet, Eli Parsons, and 
if General Lincoln and his staff are here!” Har-| Daniel Shay (a worthy triumvirate !) have as yet 
ry gave no intimation that he heard her. ‘ Now, | failed in their efforts to abolish the courts—the 
cousin,” she continued, “if you are deaf, I will | purgatories of such poor devils ; to disband the ar- 
make you hear; do you know the twenty-seventh | mies of lawyers that infest the land; and dispense 
is my birth-day ?” with those awkward visitors, duputy sheriffs, we 
“Yes,” he replied mournfully. He raised his| must find some mode of appeasing that monster 
eys and Loura saw they were suffused with tears. | the law; therefore I, Francis Graham, barrister 
“Yes, Loura, I was thinking of that; then you will (thy friend, nevertheless, Hal,) summon thee to 
be seventeen. Oh how bright that period has been | my office in the name of Seth Warner, who has 
in prospect; but, Loura, when our parents named | there deposited certain evidences of debt due from 
it for our marriage, little did they think how dark it | the proprietor of Lee’s farm to said Seth. Given 
would be in reality.” under my hand, and Loura’s seal, this twenty-fifth 
“My dear cousin,” replied Loura (it was singu- | of February.’ 
lar, but Loura always called Harry, cousin, when| «“ And has it come to this!” exclaimed Harry. 
their marriage was alluded to,) “my dear cousin, |“ Docs he make sport of my misery! Hamlin is 
you are very deep in the blues to-night. Aunt Lee, | right ; the court party treat us as if we were a dif- 
what has crossed Harry’s path ?” : 
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ferent clay from themselves. Is not Hamlin right 
in the rest ?”’ The rest included intimations which 
Hamlin had thrown out (for the purpose of multi- 
plying Lee’s motives to join the rebels,) that Gra- 
ham had artfully won Loura’s affections. He had 
at first indignantly repelled the insinuation; but 
how dark clouds gathered over his honest mind, 
and shadows took substantial forms. 

Long before the day daw ned, he had arisen from 
his bed, and prepared to leave his home to embark 
in the rebel cause. As he was passing the door of 
Loura’s room, he was arrested by a feeling that he 
was separating himself {rom her forever. Impelled 
by an intense desire to see her face once more, he 
opened her door. The light shot athwart her, but 
she was in too deep a sleep to be awakened. He 
approached the bed. A glow, as of freshly excited 
feeling was on her cheek ; a smile played over her 
lips. He stooped once—for the last time—to press 
his to her cheek. She murmured, “ Francis.” He 
started, dashed the tears from his eyes, and retreat- 
ed from the room. 

When Mrs. Lee rose in the morning she found 
following note from her son: 

‘My dear mother :—Graham’s letter was the last 
drop in my bitter cup. I could not endure insult 
from one who was my friend; and though he is no 
longer, he should have been the last person to put 
the law in course against me. Mother, I believe 
the step I am taking is right in the sight of heaven 
and of honest men. I believe so; but if lam wrong, 
you will not withold your blessing. 

‘ Whatever betides me, you have a home on the 
farm: and he who has been false to me, may be 
true to Loura.’ 

“« Oh cruel, mistake !” exclaimed Loura, as soon 
as her eye, dimmed with tears, had glanced over 
the note; “ Francis’s letter was all banter. He 
had settled the whole concern with Seth Warner, 
assumed the debt himself, and last night he brought 
Harry’s notes and mortgages and every thing here, 
and after waiting for him till midnight, he threw 
them into the fire. False to him! there never, 
never was a truer friend than Francis Graham.” 

Mrs. Lee and Loura were both sure that if they 
could rectify Harry’s impressions before he was dis- 
covered with the insurgents, all would yet be well. 
But whither he had gone, or how to communicate 
with him, they knew not. It naturally occurred to 
both, that Graham would be the best counsellor 
and aid; and Loura went immediately through a 
deep and newly fallen snow, to the village. When 
she arrived at Madam Graham’s she found that 
Francis was absent; to await him, with what pa- 
tience she might, was the only resource. She 
dispatched an explanatory note to her aunt. The 
day was fraught with small, as well as great mis- 
fortune’s to Loura. 

Madam Graham’s household were preparing for 
the reception of Governor Lincoin, and Loura was 
called on to give certain little embellishing touches, 
too delicate for servile hands. But every thing 
went wrong with Loura. She threw salt, instead 


of sugar, into the cranberries; curdled the liquid 
custards; scorched, and spoiled irretrievably, a 
Mechlin lace of Madam Graham’s ; and finally 
dropped a dish containing a rich trifle, compounded 
by the old lady herself, on the centre of the best 








carpet ; aud bursting into tears, she left the ruin to 
tell its own story, and retreated to an apartment at 
the extremity of the house. 

There she seated herself at the window, and 
waited and watched, hour after hour, till, just atthe 
close of day, she heard the well known ring of Gra- 
ham’s sleigh bells. His fleet steeds rapidly ap- 
proached. Loura’s heart throbbed with joy. His 
presence, she thought, insured safety, and restored 
happiness to Harry. She threw up the window 
and waved her handerchief. He gallantly doffed 
his cap inreturn. At that instant a loud shout from 
many voices was heard; and Loura perceived a 
troop of horse sweeping into the village in a direc- 
tion opposite to that from which Graham had ap- 
proached. Each horse was decked with a branch 
of evergreen, the well known insignia of the Shays- 
ites. ‘They made a dash towards Graham's sleigh. 
He attempted to force his spirited horses through 
their ranks, but it was impossible; they closed 
around him; and, after a moment of breathless 
suspense, Loura saw his sleigh turned and driven 
away, well guarded. The cry of ‘ Hurra for Ham- 
lin!’ now rung through the street. The troop was 
broken into small parties, and dispersed to every 
house in the village. All the men at home be- 
longing to the government party, or, as they were 
termed in the descriptive phrase of their opponents, 
the ‘ ruffled shirts,’ were made prisoners. 

The depredations committed on that day, the 
brave resistance of a few Amazonian dames, and 
the ludicrous panic of others, are still the burden 
of many an old wife’s tale. But wedare not now 
ask grace for these particulars. 

Our heroine was thrown, by Graham’s capture, 
upon her own unassisted energy. Her first object 
was to ascertain where the insurgents were to ren- 
dezvous, and what was to be their next movement. 
In spite of Madam Graham’s entreaties, she linger- 
gered in the apartments where the depredators 
were most busy and communicative, and she soon 
learned enough to shape her own projects. Ham- 
lin had made his incursion with a small detach- 
ment. The main body of the insurgents had 
march to Sheffield on the west side of the moun- 
tain. There they expected to meet reinforcements 
that would enable them to resist colonel Ashley, 
who was at the head of considerable body of mili- 
tia. 

Loura’s resolution was atoncetaken. She deci- 
ded to go herself, to sheffield. A ride of fourteen 
miles, alone, in mid-winter, and over a read throng- 
ed with armed rebels, was a bold enterprize; but 
nothing seemed to Loura, impossible except to suf- 
fer her deluded cousin to be involved in ruin which 
she might avert. Without consulting Madam Gra- 
ham, who, she well knew, would put her veto on 
the proceeding, she ordered a servant boy to saddle 
Jenny Gray, a high mettled riding horse of Graham’s. 
The boy replied, that Peter Parker, one of Shay’s 
men, had just stolen Jenny Gray from the stable, 
and was trying to mount her. “Peter Parker, the 
pedlar !” exclaimed Loura; “he dare not—he shall 
not.” She knew Peter, an itinerant vender of 
brooms, wooden bowls, primers and notions; and 
that he should presume to mount the patrician 
palfrey was incredible to Loura. She threw on aer 
cloak, hood, muffand tippet, and arming herself 
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with a riding whip, proceeded with churacteristic 
impetuosity to the yard. Jenny was saddled. She 


had quietly permitted Peter to perform the oflice of 


groom, which fitted him as she seemed instinctively 
to know ; but when he attempted to mount her, she 


|“ my hand and heart are plighted to my cousin 


Harry Lee; and it is for his sake alone, that I have 
ventured forth to-night—and will go on too, in spite 


_of the men who have no beeding on their tongues, 


became restive, and Peter patted and coaxed in vain. | 


Loura assumed a commanding attitude; and in a 
manner that would have become queen Bees, and 
was quite striking in a little person scarce five feet 


high, she ordered Peter to give her the reins. But | 


Peter, whose bold asperations at this moment rose 


to at least a twitch at the reigns of government, | 


was not in the humor to resign the reins of Jenny; 


and ashamed of the dastardly figure he was making | panions. 


nor kindness in their hearts.” 

«“ Oh hush, hush, Miss Loura, we are not so bad 
as that; and if you do indeed love Harry Lee, 
and hate the ‘ruffled shirts,’ we'll be your body 
guard.” 

‘I am true to my cousin, so help me heaven and 
all good men.” 

Loura’s earnestness and courage, aided it may be 
by her surpassing beauty, softened her rude com- 
Adams assured her of his protection ; 


in female eyes, he summoned all the spirit within | the rest took a conciliatory tone; and during the 


him, and jerked himself astride the saddle. The 
spirited little animal, all anused to so ungainly and 
ill fitting a burden, reared and plunged. Loura 
snapped her whip. “Throw him, Jenny, throw 
him!” she cried. Peter dropped the reins and 
clung tothe mane. Jenny 


* Chauffed and foamed with courage fierce and stern, 
And to be eased of that base burden still did yearn:’ 


And eased she soon was. The poor pedlar made 
= somerset over her head, and was laid sprawling 
on the ground. 

The next moment, obedient to the well known 
voice of her whom she had often proudly borne 
beside her master, she stood gently while Loura 
sprang into the saddle; and before the pedlar was 
on his feet again, Loura and Jenny, for Jenny 
seemed well to comprehend her part in the strife, 
had fairly distanced him. 

The insurgents, excepting a few who had dis- 
creetly loitered in the hope of avoiding the expected 
combat, were far in advance of Loura; and she 
rode on, unmolested, till she was descending the 
last declivity of Monument mountain. She then 
heard the trampling of horsemen whose persons 
were concealed from her by a turn of the road. She 
slackened Jenny’s pace, and listened. The men’s 
spirits were excited by their success and refection 
at the village, and their talk wasloud and vaunting. 
Loura’s heart sunk within her; but she was soon 
reassured, by recognizing among them a familiar 
voice; and, taking a bold, and wise resolution, she 
spurred on Jenny Gray, and rode into the midst of 
the troop. “A recruit! a recruit!’ shouted the 
men, ‘“ Mr. Adams,” said Loura in a voice that 
sounded like the sweet note of a bird rising in the 
tempest, “I pray your kindness for the child of an 
old neighbor—your protection as far as Shef- 
field.” 

“ Loura Cameron !” exclaimed the man whom’she 
had addressed ; “‘ you here, and going to Sheffield 
to-night! What, under the canopy, does this 
mean ?” 

“ Mean!” cried one of his companions; “ why 
that she is tugging after her sweetheart. I’ve 
seen her on that beast of Graham’s before, pranc- 
ing proudly by his side.” 

“ Yes, yes, my dainty miss,” said another; “I 
heard captain Hamlin tell Harry Lee, that every 
body had seen how the rich squire was luring you 
away from him, though he was blind to it.” 

“ They are false hearted men that say so,” re- 
torted Loura, her voice trembling, but not with fear; 


remainder of the ride to the farm house, the place 
of general rendezvous, they treated her with as 
much consideration as if they had been her ap- 
pointed guard. 

The house, at which they alighted, was already 


} 
thronged ; and, when they entered it, Loura looked 


eagerly around, in the hope of seeing Harry; but 


he was not there. A little female figure, muffled 
in furs, had attracted every eye. In the eagerness 
of her search, she had thrown back her hood. A 
suppressed murmur of wonder and admiration ran 
through the room; Loura did not hear it: but a 
voice, exclaiming, “Good heaven, Loura Came- 


ron!” thrilled through her heart. It was Graham— 





i 


Loura’s eyes met his. She burst into tears, pulled 
her hood over her face, and followed Adams, who 
was conducting her to the women’s apartment. She 
heard Graham’s voice in loud altercation with the 
men; but could only guess at the purport of what 
passed between them. 

She had entreated to be permitted to speak with 
Hamlin. He soon came; and, in reply to her in- 
quiries, assured her that Lee had not yet arrived, 
and probably would not till morning, when he was 
expected at the head of the Egremont men. 

All night poor Loura was possessed with gloomy 
thoughts and forebodings. ‘The next day would be 
the twenty-seventh, her seventeenth birthday—the 
period on which Harry's brightest hopes had been 
fixed. She recollected his despondent look and 
tone when he said, “ [know not where I shall be on 
the twenty-seventh.” The words seemed now an 
evil prophecy, 

Morning came; but not to dispel her fears, In- 
formation had been received by the insurgents, that 
colonel Ashly, a popular leader through the revo- 
lutionary war, and well known to be a determined 
soldier, was rapidly approaching, at the head of a 
considerable force. Ashly’s name was reverenced 
by many of the insurgents, and a terror to others. 
These counselled retreat; while Hamlin, who had 
been one of the excepted in the general amnesty 
offered the insurgents, earnestly contested that this 
was the favorable moment for an engagement. 
His influence unhappily prevailed, and he mar- 
shalled his men for action. The position he had 
chosen was within sight of the farm house, and 
about a hundred yards distant from it. Loura’s 
heart was throbbing with conflicting fears and 
hopes. She knew Ashly was near, and she hoped 
the conflict would be over, before Harry Lee ar- 
rived. ‘Icare but for that,’ she thought, -as she 
advanced to the window to give one glance at the 
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array for battle; but the glance banished her cou- | 
sin from her mind. The prisoners were placed in | 


front of the insurgents, and formed a sort of breast 


work for them. Loura saw only Francis Graham; | 


every other object vanished from her sight. He 
stood erect and firm, abrave shield for his cowardly 
foes. 

This arrangement, so long remembered with 
sorrow and remorse, had been counselled by Ham- 
lin. At first, it was received by the insurgents 
with almost unanimous dissent; but Hamlin 
urged that this position of their prisoners would at 
once disarm the enemy, or at least abate their ar- 
dor; and that an easy and bloodless, and at that 
crisis all important victory might be gained. But, 
if life must be sacrificed, why should it not be their 
enemies’, he asked, instead of theirs. 

Poor Loura’s head reeled; but she stood still, 
gazing as if she were transfixed onthe spot. She 
saw the militia approaching. The insurgents had 
already opened a scattering fire; when a loud shout 
was heard and responded: and from the road in 
rear of the farm house, advanced the Fgremont 
men, led by Harry Lee. In another instant, they 
were before the house ; and Loura stood beside Lee 
her hands clasped and wringing inagony. “Oh, 
Harry,” she cried, “they have placed their prison- 
ersin front! Francis is there!—hasten, save him— 
Oh God help us!” 

We can only guess at the emotions that swelled 
in Harry's generous bosom. Those that were near 
him afterwards said, that he became instantly pale 
as marble—that for a moment he seemed bewilder- 
ed—that he averted his head, and dashed the tears 
from his eyes. Certain, it is, that without replying 
a word, to Loura, he directed one of his compan- 
ions to take the command of the’men, and spurred 
his horse onward, to the head of the insurgents— 
that seeing it was then too late to interpose in order 
to change the position of the prisoners, he leaped 
from his horse, and rushed forward directly in front 
of Graham. 

Colone! Ashley, advanced rapidly, with exact 
military order ; and it was not till the instant that 
he was about to give the command to fire, that he 
perceived the barbarous arrangement which the 
insurgents» had made. ‘Often,’ the kind hearted 
old man afterwards said, ‘ often had he been on the 
field of battle and death, but never before had he 
trembled. Many among the insurgents were his 
neighbors, his own folks; and it was an ugly job to 
fight against them: but when he saw the prisoners 
set up for a mark for their own friends to fire upon, 
and above all, when he saw young Graham, the 
gallant boy, the life blood of their cause, his heart 
died away within him.’ But the stern duty of the 
veteran soldier prevailed over the feelings of the 
man ; and he gave that order, still remembered by 
some, in whose ears it then tingled, “ Pour in your 
fire, boys, and God have mercy on their souls!” It 
was at that instant, that Lee had thrown himself be- 
fore Graham. The fatal order was obeyed. Gra- 
ham’s life was preserved—his friend was the vic- 
tim. 

This was the last and severest contest that occurred 
during the insurrection ; but, after a short space, the 
rebels gave way, and dispersed in every direction; 
and while the militia pursued the fugitives, and re- 








moved the dead and wounded, one little group re- 
mained stationary. Harry Lee was stretched on 
the ground, and supported in Graham’s arms; his 
head resting on Laura’s bosom. 

The mistakes that had led to this fatal issue were 
all explained. He placed Loura’s hand in Graham’s 
pressed them both to his bosom, faintly articulated 
‘‘ Remember my mother,” and expired. 











Song,--The Mariner’s Adieu. 
By C. D. Sillery, Esq. 


Our i is on the waters—her flag wave fuir and 
ree, 
And her bow is bounding proudly on the bright and 
boundless sea: 
The surge is driving cheerily along the billows blue; 
And our hearts are beating wearily to bid the 
shore adieu. 


The gre dolphin dances in the golden summer 
ay; 
And the a like a cherub, laughs among the 
diamond spray ; 
The mighty whale, in awful sport and pride, gces 
tumbling by ; 
And, ‘’To Sea' to sea! my gallant lads!’ ten hun- 
dred voices cry. 


The foam is on the mountain side—the bark is on 
the wave— 

The sun shines o’er the summer tide, to cheer and 
lead the brave: 

Oh! who that’s cradled on the sea would perish on 
the shore ? 

Away! away! the breeze isup! and tke foaming 

billows roar! 


Farewell, bright land! romantic Jand! a long fare- 
well to thee ! 

Three cheers, brave lads! unfurl the sails—heave— 
weigh—and put to sea ! 

Away she flies! her timbers creak! how merry we 
shall be! 

Since the tree were made for the wind and waves— 
and the wind and waves for the free! 








Dialogue--For Music. 


Mother. 


Daughter, daughter, fly from Love, 
Tender you, and cunning he,— 
Therefore, daughter promise me— 
Promise me— 

You his slave will never be. 

Daughter. 

Love’s indeed a cunning rogue, 
How alluring is his art! 

And besides, he bow and dart— 
Bow and dart— 

Levels at poor woman’s heart. 


Mother. 


Then in time my warning take, 

And the swifter flee away ; 
Iremember---well-a-day--- 

Hew he makes the young his prey. 


Daughter. 


Over valley, hill, and plain, 
Light I bounded like a roe; 
But the boy has wings you know, 
Wings you know, 
And he soon o’ertook me so. 
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THE CONDEMNED SOLDIER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 


—>— 


In our days the high born and the wealthy have 
small inducement to violate the salutary restrictions 
of the law. However the moral .code may be in- 
fringed, the criminal one is respected. In breaches 
of privilege and honor, aristocratic delinquency is 
chiefly comprised, and loss of character and caste 
the severest penalty incurred by the offenders. 
There are, however, within our own recollection, 
some melancholy exceptions to be found. Men 
of superior rank have occasionally presented them- 
selves as criminals; and as the well-being ofsociety 
demands, the impartial hand of justice visited the 
offence with unmitigated severity. 

Of the few unhappy cases, ove willbe remember- 
ed with lively regret. For no crime were there more 
apologists—for no punishinent more general sym- 
pathy—and while his sentence was accordant to 
the Jetter of the law, the sternest ethic lamented 
that justice required a victim like Major Alexander 
Campbell. 

This unfortunate gentleman was the descendant 
of an ancient family in the Highlands. Having 
entered the army at an early age, he served abroad 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and in Egypt had 
particularly distinguished himself. He was trans- 
ferred to the 2Ist. Fusileers from a Highland corps, 
and his promotion to a brevet majority, it was said, 
had given offence to the senior captain of the regi- 
ment. Certain it is, that between these officers 
no cordiality existed—little pains were taken to 
conceal a mutual dislike—frequent and angry 
altercations took place, and the temper of Campbell 
constitutionally warm, was often irritated by the 
cool contradictory spirit of his unfortunate victim. 

The 2lst. regiment was quartered in Newry 
when the half-yearly inspection occurred. As se- 
nior officer, Major Campbell commanded on that 
occasion. After dinner, in the course of conversa- 
tion, Capt. Boyd asserted that Campbell had given 
an order incorrectly on parade. A hot and teasing 
argument resulted—unfortunately that eveuing the 
mess table had been deserted for the theatre, where 
the officers had patronised a play, and the dispu- 
tants were left together at a moment when the 
presence of a judicious friend might have easily 
averted the catastrophe. Heated with wine, and 
exasperated by what he conceived a professional 
insult, Campbell left the table, hastened to his 
apartments, loaded his pistols, returned, sent for 
Capt. Boyd, brought him to an inner mess-room, 
closed the door, and without the presence ofa friend 
or witness, demanded instant satisfaction. Shots 
were promptly interchanged, and in the first fire 
Boyd fell, mortally wounded. The dying man was 
removed to his barrack room, and Campbell has- 
tened from the scene of blood. The storm of passion 
had subsided, and the bosom of the wretched homi- 
cide was tortured with unavailing remorse. Ina 
state of mental phrenzy, he rushed to the chamber 


where his victim lay, supported by his distracted | 





wife, and surrounded by his infant family. Throw- 
ing himself upon his knees, he supplicated pardon, 
and urged Boyd to admit “that every thing was 
fair.” The dying man, whose sufferings were in- 
tense, to the repeated entreaties of his opponent, 
replied, ‘ Yes, it was fair—but, Campbell, you are 
a bad man, you hurried me,’ and shortly afterwards 
expired in his wife’s arms. 

When the melancholy event was communicated, 
at the solicitation of his friends Campbell left the 
town. No attempt was made to arrest him, and he 
might have remained in partial retirement had he 
pleased. But his high spirit could not brook con- 
cealment; and contrary to the entreaties of his 
family, and the opinion of his professional advisers 
he determined to risk a trial, and in due time sur- 
rendered himself, as the summer assizes were 
approaching. From the moment the unfortunate 
duellist entered the prison gates, his mild and gen- 
tlemanly demeanor won the commisseration of all 
within. The governor, confident in the honor of 
his prisoner, subjected him to no restraint. He 
occupied the apartments of the keeper—went over 
the building as he pleased—received his friends ; 
held unrestricted communication with all that 
sought him—and, in fact, was a captive but in 
name. 

I shall never forget the 13th Aug. 1808. I arrived 
in Armagh the evening of the major’s trial, and 
‘when i catered the court, the jury had retired te 
consider the verdict they should pronounce. The 
trial had been tedious—twi-light had fallen, and the 
hall of justice was rendered gloomier, if possible, 
from the partial glare of a few candles, placed upon 
the bench where Judge Mayne was seated. A 
breathless anxiety pervaded the assembly, and the 
ominous silence that reigned through the court was 


unbroken by a sirgle whisper. I felt an unusual 





dread, a sinking of the heart, a difficulty of respira- 
tion, as I timidly looked round the melancholy 
crowd. My eyes rested on the judge—he was a 
thin billous looking being, and his cold and marble 
| features had caught an unearthly expression, from 
| the shading produced by an accidental disposition 
of the candles. I shuddered as I gazed upon him, 
for the fate of a fellow creature hung upon the first 

words that should issue from the lips of that stern 
and inflexible old man. From the judge my eyes 
turned to the criminal, and what a subjeet the con- 
trast offered to the artist's pencil! In the front of 
the bur, habited in deep mourning, his arms folded 
across his breast, the homicide was awaiting the 
word that would seal his destiny—his noble and 
commanding figure thrown into an attitude of calm 
determination, was graceful and dignified—and, 
while on every countenance beside a sickening 
anxiety was visible, not the twinkle of an eyelash, 
or motion of the lip, betrayed on the prisoner’s face 
the appearance of discompesure or alarm Just 
then a slight noise was heard—a door was softly 
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and slowly opened—one by one the jury reluctant- 
ly returned to their box—the customary question 
was asked by the clerk of the crown, and—guilty 
was faintly answered, accompanied by a recom- 
mendation to mercy. 

An agonizing pause succeeded—the court was 
silent asthe grave—the prisoner bowed respectfully 
to the jury—then, planting his foot firmly on the 
floor, he drew himself up to his full height, and pre- 
jured to listento hisdoom. Slowly Judge Mayne 
assumed the fatal cap, and all unmoved, he pro- 
nounced, and Campbell heard his sentence. 

Whilethe short address that sealed the prisoner's 
fate was being delivered, the silence of the court 
was broken by smothered sobs; but when the 
sounds ceased, and “ Lord have mercy on your 
soul!” issued from the ashy lips of that grave old 
man, a groan of horror burst from the auditory, and 
the Highland soldiers who thronged the court ejacu- 
lated a wild “ Amen,” while their flashing eyes be- 
trayed how powerfully the fate of their unhappy 
countryman had affected thein. 

Nor did the result of his trial disturb the keeper's 
confidence in the honor of the condemned soldier. 
On his return to tae jail, an assurance that he would 
not escape was required and given; and to the last 
Campbell continued to enjoy all the comfort and 
liberty the prison could afford. 

Meantime, strong exertions were made to a ve 
him—petitions from the jury, the grand panel of the 
country, and the inhabitants of Armagh, were for- 
warded to the Lord Lieutenant. But the judge de- 
clined to recommend the convict, and, consequently 
the Irish government refused tointerfere. A respite, 
however, was sent down, to allow the case of the 
unfortunate gentleman to be submitted to the 
King. 

The mental agony of Campbell’s attached wife 
was for a time severe beyond endurance, but by a 
wonderful exertion she recovered sufficient fortitude 
to enable her to set out in person for London to 
throw herself at the Queen’s feet, and implore her 
commiseration. To cross the Channel before 
steam had been introduced was frequently tedious 
and uncertain, and when the lady reached the 
nearest point of embarkation, her journey was in- 
terrupted ; a gale of unusual violence was raging, 
and every packet storm stayed at the other side. 
She stood upon the pier in a state of exquisite 
wretchedness. The days of that being whom she 
loved best on earth were nutnbered, and to reach 
the seat of mercy was forbidden! The storm was 
at its height—a mountainous sea broke into the 
harbor, while a crowd anxiously watched the pro- 
gress of a fishing boat, which under close-reefed 
canvas was struggling to beat up the anchorage. 

The success of the little bark was for a time un- 
certain. The spray flew in sheets over the mast- 
head, and frequently shut the vessel from the view 
of those on shore. But seamenship prevailed—the 
pier was weathered—and amid the cheers of their 
companions, and the caresses of their wives, the 
crew disembarked. : 

At that moment the sorrow of the lady attracted 
the notice of the crowd, and_it was whispered that 
she was wife to the unhappy convict, whose fate 
even in that remote spot had excited unusual sym- 
pathy. An aged fisherman stood near her, and 








Mrs. Campbell inquired, “if the weather was like- 
ly to moderate ?’”” The mariner looked at the sky 
attentively, and shook his head. “ Oh, God! he 
will be lost,” she murmured. “Could.I but cross 
that angry sea, he mightyetbe saved!’ Her words 
were overheard by the crew of the fishing boat, 
who were securing its moorings. A momentary 
consultation took place, and with one consent they 
offered to carry her across, or perish. “ It is mad- 
ness,” said the old man, “ noboat canlive in yonder 
broken sea.” But the courage of the hardy fisher- 
men was unshaken. The lady was placed on 
board; the skirt of the main-sail set, and after a 
passage as remarkable for its shortness as its dan- 
ger, they reached the Scottish shores in safety. 
To the honor of these noble fellows be it recorded, 
that they refused to accept one shilling from the 
mourner, and followed her carriage with their eyes, 
invoking blessings on her journey. 

’ The commiseration of all classes was painfully 
increased, by the length of time that elapsed be- 
tween the trialand death of Major Campbell. In 
prison he received from his friends the most con- 
stant and delicate attention ; and one lady, the wife 
of Capt. , seldom left him. She read to him, 
prepared his meals, cheered his spirits when he 
drooped, and performed those gentle offices of 
kindness, which are so peculiarly the province of 
woman. When intelligence arrived that mercy 
could not be extended, and the law must take its 
course, she boldly planned an escape from prison, 
but Campbell recoiled from a proposition that 
would compromise his honor with the keeper. 
“ What,” he exclaimed, when assured thut other- 
wise his case was hopeless, “shall I break faith 
with him who trusted in it? I know my fate, and 
am prepared to meet it manfully ; but never shall I 
deceive the person who corfided in my honor.” 

Two evenings before he suffered, Mrs.——urged 
him earnestly to escape. The clock struck twelve 
and Campbell hinted that it was time she should 
retire. As usual, he accompanied her to the gate, 
and on entering the keeper’s room, they found him 
fast asleep. Campbell placed his finger on his lip, 
“ Poor fellow,” he said.in a whisper to his fair 
companion, “ would it not be a pity to disturb him?” 
Then, taking the keys softly from the table, he un- 
locked the outer wicket. ‘ Campbell,’ said the lady 
‘ this is the crisis of your destiny—this is the moment 
of escape—horses are in readiness, and’. ‘The 
convict put his hand upon her mouth—* Hush!” 
he replied, as he gently forced her out, “‘ would you 
have me violate my promise?” Bidding her good 
night, he locked the wicket carefully, replaced the 
keys, and retired to his chamber, without awaking 
the sleeping jailor. wS) | 
The last scene of his life was in perfect keeping 

with the calm and dignified courage he had evinced 
during his confinement. The night before his 
execution, the chaplain slept in his room. ‘This 
gentleman’s exertions to obtain a remission of pun- 
ishment had been incessant, and now that hope wes 
at an end, he labored to prepare the doomed soldier 
for the trying hour that awaited him. On that 
melancholy night he never closed ‘his. eyes, while 
Campbell slept as quietly as if no extraordinary 
event should happen on the morrow. To the last 
his courage was unshaken; and while his friend 
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was dissolved in grief, he was manly and unmoved. | minious end of their lion-hearted comrade, were 


He mounted the stone stairs leading to the scaffold 
with a firin and measured step; and while the rope 
was being adjusted, the color never lefthis cheek, nor 
did his countenance betray the slightest agitation. 

One circumstance disturbed his equanimity for a 
moment. On entering the press-room, the execu- 
tioner, frightfully disguised, presented himself sud- 
denly. Campbell involuntary shrunk from this 
loathsome being, but as if annoyed that the wretch 
should shake his firmness for an instant, he calmly 
desired him to proceed, and take care that the 
arrangements for death were such as should make 
his transit from the world as brief as possible. 

It was a curious incident attendant on this melan- 
choly everit, that the 42d regt. with whonr he had 
served in Egypt, then garrisoned the town; and the 
same men he had Jed to a bayonet charge against 
the invincibles of Napoleon formed the jail guard 
to witness the execution. The feelings of the High- 


landers when drawn out to be present at the igno-| 





indescribable. When the sufferer first appeared at 
the fatal door, a yell of anguish pealed along the 
ranks, and every bonnet was respectfully removed. 
Campbell addressed a few words to them in Gaelic. 
Instantly, every face was upturned to heaven; 
every cheek was bathed in tears ; every lip uttered 
a prayer for mercy at the judgment seat; and when 
the board, descending with thundering vielence, 
announced the moment of dissolution, the fearful 
groan that burst from the excited soldiery will never 
be forgotten. 

After being suspended only till life was extinct 
the body was placed in a shell, and a hearse receiv- 
ed it, and drove off rapidly. The remains of the 
ill-starred soldier were conveyed to Scotland. 
There the clan and relatives of the deceased were 
waiting to pay the last tribute of their regard. In 
immense numbers they escorted the bedy to the 
family cemetry, and in the poet’s words, “ they laid 
him in bis father’s grave.” 

















The Sick Child. 


“ O, Motser, when will morning come?” 
A weeping creature said ; 
As on a wo-worn, wither’d breast 
Kt laid its little head. 
“ And when it does, I hope ’twill be 
All pleasant, warm, and bright, 
And pay me forthe many pangs 
I've felt this weary nig bt. 


“O mother, would you not, if rich, 
Like the rector, or the squire, 
Burn a bright candle all the night, 
And me a nice warm fire! 

O I should be sv glad to see 
Their kind and cheerful glow ! 

O then I should not feel the night 
So very long, } know. 


“ Tis true you fold me to yoar heart, 
And kiss me when I ery— 
And lifi the cup unto my lip 
When I complain I'm dry. 
Across my shoulder your dear arm 
All tenderly is press’d, 
And often I am lull’d to sleep 
By the throbbing of your breast. 


“ But "twould be comfort, would it not, 
For you as well as me, 

To have a light—to havea fire— 
Perhaps—a cup of tea? 

I often think I should be well 
If these things were but so— 

For, mother, I remember, once 
We had them—lJong ago. 


“ But you were not a widow then, 
I not an orphan boy ; 

When father, (long ago) came home 
I us’d to jump with joy. 

I us'dtoclimb upon his knee, 
And cling about his ueck, 

And listen while he told us tales 
Of battle aud of wreck. 














“O had we not a bright fire then! 
And such a many friends! 

Where are they all gone, mother dear, 
For no one to us sends ? 

I think if some of them would come 
We might know comfort now, 

Though of them all, not one could be 
Like him I will allow. 


** Bat he wassick, and then his wounds 
Would often give him pain, 
So that I cannot bear to wish 
Him with us once again 
You say that we sball go to him 
In such e hoppy place— 
I wish it was this very night 
That I might see his face!” 


The little murmurer’s wish was heard, 
Before the morning broke, 

He slept the long and silent sleep 
From which he never woke ; 

Above the little pain worn thing 
The sailor’s widow wept, 

And wonder’d how her lonely heart 
Its vital pulses kept ! 


But she liv’d on, though all bereft, 
A toil worn, heart-wrung slave: 
And oft she came to weep upon 
Her young boy’s little grave. 
A corner of the poor-house ground 
Contain’d his mould’ring clay, 
And there the mourning mother wept 
A sabbath hour away. 


And as she felt dull cold decay 
Through all her pulses creep, 

She cry’d,—“ By his smeeentl dust 
I'll secon be laid to sleep: 

Then valor, patience, innocence, 
Like visions will have _,* 

And the sailor, and his wife and child, 
Will have found relief at tast.”’ 
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Tue night was dry but clouded, the air thick | 
with watery exhalations from the rivers, the ram- 
parts and the trenches unusually still; yet a low 
murmur pervaded the latter, and in the former 
lights were seen to flit here and there ; while the 
deep voices of the sentinels at times proclaimed 
that all was well in Badajos. The French, confi- 
ding in Phillipon’s direful skill, watched from their 
lofty station the approach of enemies whom they 
had twice before baffled, and now hoped to drive a 
third time blasted and ruined from the walls. The 
British, standing in deep columns, were as eager 
te meet that fiery destruction as the others were to 
pour it down; and both were alike terrible for 
their strength, their discipline, and the passions 
awakened in their resolute hearts. Former fail- 
ures there were to avenge, and on either side such 
leaders as left no excuse for weakness in the hour 
of trial; and the possession of Badajos was become 
a point of honor personal with the soldiers of each 
nation. But the strong desire for glory was in the 
British, dashed with a hatred of the citizens on an 
old grudge; and recent toil and hardship, with 
much spilling of blood, had made many incredibly 
savage—for these things render the noble minded 
indeed averse to cruelty, but harden the vulgar 
spirit. Numbers also, like Cesar’s centurion, who 
could not forget the plunder of Avaricum, were 
heated with the recollection of Cuidad Rodrigo, 
and thirsted for spoil. Thus every spirit found a 
cause of excitement ; the wondrous power of disci- 
pline bound the whole together as with a band of 
iron; and in the pride of arms, none doubted their 
might to bear down every obstacle that man could 
oppose to their fury. At ten o’clock the castle, the 
San Roque, the breaches, the Pardaleras, the dis- 
tant bastion of San Vincente, and the bridge-head 
on the other side of the Guadiana, were to have 
been simultaneously assailed ; and it was hoped 
that the strength of the enemy would shrivel within 
that fiery girdle. But many are the disappoint- 
ments of war. An unforseen accident delayed the 
attack of the fifth division ; and a lighted carcass, 
thrown from the castle, falling close to where the 
men of the third division were drawn up, discove- 
ed their array, and obliged them to anticipate the 
signal by halfan hour. Then, every thing being 
suddenly disturbed, the double colums of the fourth 
and light divisions also moved silently and swiftly 
against the breaches ; and the guard of the trenches 
rushing forward with a shout, encompassed the 
San Roque with fire, and broke in so violently that 
scarcely any resistance was made. But a sudden 
blaze of light and the rattling of musketry indicated 
the commencement of a most vehement combat at 
the castle. There General Kempt, for Picton, hurt 
by a fall in the camp, and expecting no change in 
the hour, was not present—there Gen. Kempt, I say 
led the third division ; he had passed the Rivillas in 





single files, by a narrow bridge, under a terrible | 


musketry, and then reforming and running up the 
rugged hill, had reached the foot of the castle, when 
he fell, severely wounded, and being carried back 
to the trenches met Picton, who bastened forward 
to take the command. Meanwhile his. troops, 
spreading along the front, reared their heavy lad- 
ders, some against the adjoining front on the left 
and with incredible courage ascended amidst show- 
ers of heavy stones, logs of wood, and bursting 
shells rolled off the parapet ; while from the flanks 
the enemy plied his musketry with a fearful rapidi- 
ty, and in front, with pikes and bayonets, stabbed 
the leading assailants or pushed the Jadders from 
the walls; and all this attended with deafening 
shouts, and the crash of breaking ladders, and the 
shrieks of crushed soldjers answering to the sullen 
stroke of the falling weights. Still swarming round 
the remaining ladders, these undaunted veterans 
strove who should first climb, until, all being over- 
turned, the French shouted victory, and the British, 
baffled but untamed, fell back a few paces, and 
took shelter under the rugged edge of the hill. Here 
when the broken ranks were somewhat reformed, 
the heroic Colone! Ridge, springing forward, called 
with a stenterian voice on his men to follow, and, 
seizing a ladder, once more raised it against the 
castle, yet to the right of the former attack, where 
the wall was lower and an embrasure offered some 
facility. A second ladder was soon placed alongside 
of the first by the grenadier officer Canch, and the 
next instant he and Ridge were on the rampart; 
the shouting troops pressed after them—the garri- 
son, amazed and in a manner surprised, were 
driven fighting through the double gate into the 
town, and the castle was won. A reinforcement 
sent from the French reserve then came up, a sharp 
action followed, both sides fired through the gate, 
and the enemy retired ; but Ridge fell, and no man 
died that night with more glory—yet many died, 
and there was much glory. During these events, 
the tumult at the breaches was such as ifthe very 
earth had been rent asunder and its central fires 
were bursting upwards uncontrolled. The two 
divisions had reached the glacis just as the firing at 
the castle had commenced, and the flash of a single 
musket, discharged from the covered way as a sig- 
nal, shewed them that the French were ready; yet 
no stir was heard, and darkness covered the breach- 
es. Some hay-packs were then thrown, some 
ladders were placed, and the forlorn hopes and 
storming parties of the light division, about five 
hundred in all, had descended into the ditch with- 
out opposition, when a bright flame, shooting up- 
wards, displayed all the terrors of the scene. The 
ramparts, crowded with dark figures and glittering 
arms, were seen on the one side, and on the other 
the red columns of the British, deep and broad, 
were coming on like streams of burning lava. It 
was the touch of the magician’s wand, for a ‘crash 
of thunder followed, and with incredible violence 
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the storming parties were dashed to pieces by the | the breaches, and again the sword-blades, immova- 
explosion of hundreds of shells and powder-barrels. | ble and impassible, stopped their charge ; and the 


For an instant the light division stood on the brink 
of the ditch, amazed at the terrific sight; then, with 
a shout that matched even the sound of the explo- 
sion, flew down the ladders, or disdaining their aid, 
leaped, reckless of the depth, into the gulf below ; 
and nearly at the same moment, amidst ablaze of 
musketry, that dazzled the eyes, the fourth division 
came running in and descended with a like fury. 
There were, however, only five ladders for both 
coluinns, which were close together; and a deep 
cut made in the bottom of the ditch, as far as the 
counter-guard of the Trinidad, was filled with water 
from the inundation ; into this watery snare the head 
of the fourth division fell, and it is said that above a 
hundred of the fusileers, the mensof Albuera, were 
there smothered. ‘Those who followed checked not, 
but as if such a disaster had been expected, turned 
to the left, and thus came upon the face of the un- 
finished ravelin, which, being rough and broken, 
was mistaken for the breach, and instantly covered 
with men; yet a wide and deep chasm was still be- 
tween them and the ramparts, from whence came a 
deadly fire wasting their ranks. Thus baffled, they 
also commenced a rapid discharge of musketry, 
and disorder ensued ; for the men of the light divi- 
sion, whose conducting engineer, had been disabled 
early, and whose flank was confined by an unfinish- 
ed ditch intended to cut off the bastion of Santa 
Maria, rushed towards the breaches of the curtain 
and the Trinidad, which were indeed before them, 
but which the fourth division were destined to storm. 
Great was the confusien, for now the ravelin was 
quite crowded with men of both divisions; and 
while some continued to fire, others jumped down 





and ran towards the breach; many also passed be- 
tween the ravelin and the counter-guard of the | 
Trinidad—the two divisions got mixed, and the re- 
serves, which should have remained at the quarries, 
also came pouring in, until the ditch was quite filled 
the rear still crowding forward, ard all cheering 
vehemently. The euemy’s shouts also were loud 
and terrible ; and the bursting of shells and of gren- 
ades, the roaring of the guus from the flanks, an- 
swered by the iron howitzers from the battery of 
the parallel, the heavy roll and horrid explosion of 
the powder-barrels, the whizzing flight of the | 
blazing splinters, the loud exhortations of the offi- | 
cers, and the continual clatter of the muskets, made | 
a maddening din. Now a multitude bounded up | 
the great breach. as if driven by a whirlwind ; but | 
across the top glittered a range of sword-blades, | 
sharp-pointed, keen-edged on both sides, and firmly | 
fixed in ponderous heams, which were chained | 
together and set deep in the ruins; and for ten feet 
in front the ascent was covered with loose planks, 
studded with sharp iron points, on which the feet 
of the fore:most being set, the planks moved, and the 
unhappy soldiers falling forward on the spikes, rol- 
led down upon the ranks behind. Then the French- 
men, shouting at the success of their stratagem, and 
leaping forward, plied their shot with terrible 
rapidity ; for every man had several muskets, and | 
each musket, in addition to its ordinary charge, 
contained a smal) cylinder of wood stuck full of 
jeaden slugs, which scattered like hai] when they 
were discharged. Again the assailants rushed up 
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hissing shells and thundering powder-barrels explo- 
ded unceasingly. Hundreds ofmen had fallen, and 
hundreds more were dropping ; but still the heroic 
officers called aloud for new trials, and, sometimes 
followed by many, sometimes by a few, ascended 
the ruins ; and so furious were the men themselves 
that in one of these charges the rear strove to push 
the foremost on to the sword-blades, willing even to 
masse a bridge of their writhing bodies; but others 
frustrated the attempt by dropping down ; and men 
fell so fast from the shot, that it was hard to know 
who went down voluntary, or who were stricken ; 
and many stooped unhurt that never rose again. 
Vain also would it have been to break through the 
sword-blades, for the trench and parapet behind the 
breach were finished ; and the assailants, crowded 
into even a narrower space than the ditch was, 
would still have been separated from their enemies 
and the slaughter would have continued. At the 
beginning of this dreadful conflict, Colonel Andrew 
Barnard had, with prodigious efforts separated his 
division from the other, and preserved some degree 
of military array; but now the tumult was such 
that no command could be heard distinctly, except 
by those close at hand; and the mutilated carcasses 
heaped on each other, and the wounded, struggling 
to avoid being trampled upon, broke the formations, 
order wasimpossible. Yet officers of all stations, 
followed more or less numerously by the men, were 
seen to start out, as if struck by a sudden madness, 
and rush into the breach, which, yawning and glit- 
tering with steel, seemed Jike the mouth of some 
huge dragon belching forth smoke and flame. In 
one of these attempts, Colonel Macleod, of the 
forty-third, a young man, whose feeble body would 
have been quite unfit for war, ifit had not been sus- 
tained by an unconquerabie spirit, was killed. 
Wherever his voice was heard, there his soldiers 
gathered ; and with such a strong resolution did he 
lead them up the fatal ruins, that when one behind 
him, in ialling, plunged a bayonet into his back, he 
complained not, and, continuing his course, was 
shot dead within a yard of the sword-blades. But 
there was no want of gallant leaders or desperate 
followers. The hours spent in these vain efforts 
convinced the soldiers that the breach of the Trini- 
dad was impregnable; and as the opening in the 
curtain, although less strong, was retired, and the 
approach to it impeded by deep holes and cuts made 
in the ditch, the troops did not much notice it after 
the partial failure of one attack which had been 
made early. Gathering indark groups, and leaning 
on their muskets, they looked up with sullen des- 
peration atthe Trinidad, while the enemy, stepping 
out on the ramparts, and aiming their shots by the 
light of the fire-balls which they threw over, asked, 
as their victims fell, ‘ Why they did not come into 
Badajos?’ In this dreadful situation, while the 
dead were lying in heaps. and others continually 
falling—the wounded crawling about to get some 
shelter from the merciless fire above, and withal, a 
sickening stench from the burnt flesh of the slain ; 
Captain Nicholas, of the engineers, was observed 
by Mr. Shaw, of the forty-third, making incredible 
efforts to force his way with a few men into the 
Santa Maria bastion. Shaw, having collected about 
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fifty soldiers of all regiments, joined him ; “and al- 
though there was a deep cut along the foot of this 
breach also, it was instantly passed ; and these two 
young officers, at the head of their gallant band, 
rushed up the slope of the ruins ; but when they had 
gained two-thirds of the ascent, a concentrated fire 
of musketry and grape dashed nearly the whole 
dead tothe earth. Nicholas was mortally wounded 
and the intrepid Shawty stood alone. After this, no 
further effort was made at any point; and the troops 
remained passive, but unflinching, beneath the 
enemy’s shot, which streamed without intermission, 
for, of the riflemen on the glacis, many leaping 
early into the ditch, had joined in the assault, and 
the rest, raked by a cross fire of grape from the dis- 
tant bastions, baffled in their aim, by the smoke and 
flames from the explosions, and too few in number, 
had entirely failed to quell the French musketry. 
About midnight, when two thousand brave men 
had fallen, Wellington, who was on a height close 
to the quarries, sent orders for the remainder to re- 
tire, and re-form for a second assault: for he had 
just then heard that the castle was taken, and 
and thinking the eneiny would still hold out in the 
town, was resolved to assail the breaches again. 
This retreat frum the ditch was, however, not effec- 
ted without further carnage and confusion: for the 
French fire never slackened, and a cry arose that 
the enemy were making a sally from the distant 
flanks, which caused a rush towards the ladders: 
then the groans and lamentations of the wounded 
who could not move, and expected to be slain, in- 
creased. Many officers who had not heard of the 
order, endeavored to stop the soldiers from going 
back ; and some would even have removed the 
ladders, but were unable to break the crowd. All 
this time the third division was lying close in the 
castle ; and, either from a fear of risking the loss of 
a point which ensured the capture of the place, or 
that the egress was too difficult, made no attempt to 
drive away the enemy from the breaches. On the 
other side, however, the fifth division had com- 
menced the false attack on the Pardaleras, and on 
the right of the Guadiana, the Portuguese were 
sherply engaged atthe bridge. ‘Thus the town was 
girdled with fire: for General Walker’s brigade 
having passed on during the feint on the Pardale- 
ras, was escalading the distant bastion of San Vin- 
cente. His troops had advanced along the banks 
of the river, and reached the French guard-house, 
at the barrier-gate, undiscovered, for the ripple of 
the waters smothered the sound of their footsteps; 
but just then the explosion of the breaches took 
place, the moon shone out, and the French senti- 
nels, discovering the columns, fired. The British 
troops, immediately springing forward under a 
sharp musketry, began to hew down the wooden 
barrier at the covered way, while the Portuguese, 
being panic-stricken, threw down the scaling-lad- 
ders. Nevertheless, the others snatched them up 
again, and, forcing the barrier, jumped into the 
ditch ; but the guiding engineer officer was killed, 
and there was a cunette, which embarrassed the 
column; and when the foremost man succeded in 
rearing the ladders, the latter were found too short; 
for the walls were generally thirty feet high. Mean- 
while, the fire of the French was deadly; a small 
mine was sprung beneath the soldiers’ feet, beams 








of wood and live shecls were rolled over on their 
heads, showers of grape from the flank swept the 
ditch, and man after man dropped dead from the 
ladders. Fortunately some of the defenders hav- 
ing been called away to aid in recovering the cas- 
tle, the ramparts were not entirely manned; and 
the assailants, having discovered a corner of the 
bastion were the.scrap was only twenty feet high, 
placed three ladders there under an embrasure, 
which had no gun, and was only stopped with a 
gabion. Some men got up, but with difficulty ; for 
the ladders were still too short and the first man 
who gained the top was pushed up by his com 

rades, and then drew others after him, until many 
had gained the summet; and though the French 
shot heavily against. them, from both flanks and 
from a house in front, they thickened, and could 
not be driven back ; half the fourth regiment enter- 
ed the town itself, to dislodge the enemy from the 
houses, while the others pushed along the rampart 
towards the breach, and, by dint of hard fighting, 
successively won three bastions. In the last of 
these combats, General Walker, leaping forward 
sword in hand, at the moment when one of the 
enemy’s cannoneers was discharging a gun, fell 
covered with so many wounds that it was wonder- 
ful how he cculd survive ; and some of the soldiers 
immediately after, perceiving a lighted match on the 
ground, cried out,‘A mine!’ At that word, such is 
the power of imagination, those troops, whom neith- 
er the strong barrier, nor the deadly fire of the ene- 
my, could stop, staggered back, appalled by a 
chimera of their own raising ; and in this disorder a 
French reserve, under General Viellande, drove on 
them with a firm and rapid charge, and pitching 
some men over the walls, and killing others out- 
right, again cleansed the ramparts, even to the San 
Vincente. There, however, Leith had placed Col. 
Nugent, with a battalion of the thirty-eighth, as a 
reserve ; and when the French came up, shouting 
and slaying all before them, this battalion, about two 
hundred strong, arose, and with one close volley 
destroyed them. ‘Then the panic ceased, the sol- 
diers rallied, and, in compact order, once more 
charged along with the walls towards the breaches ; 
but the French, although turned on both flanks, 


‘and abandoned by fortune, did not yet yield; and 


meanwhile, the detachment of the fourth regiment, 
which had entered the town when the San Vin- 
cente was first carried, was strangely situated ; for 
the streets were empty and brilliantly illuminated, 
and no person was seen; yet a low buz and whis- 
per were heard around, lattices were now and 
then gently opened, and from time to time shots 
were fired from underneath the doors of the houses 
by the Spaniards. However, the troops, with 
bugles sounding, advanced towards the great square 
of the town, and, in their progress, captured several 
mules going with ammunition to the breaches; but 
the square itself was as empty and silent as the 
streets, and the houses as bright with lamps: a ter- 
rible enchantment seemed to be in operation, for 
they saw nothing but light, and heard only the lew 
whispers close around them, while the tumult at 
the breaches was like the crashing thunder. There, 
indeed, the fight was still plainly raging; and 
hence, quitting the square, they attempted to take 
the garrison in reverse, by attacking the ramparts 
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from the town side; but they were received with 
a rolling musketry, driven back with loss, and re- 
sumed their movement through the streets. At last 
the breaches were abandoned by the French, other 
parties entered the place, desultory combats took 
place in various parts, and, finally, General Viel- 
lande, and Phillipon, who was wounded, seeing all 
ruined, passed the bridge with a few hundred sol- 
diers, and entered San Cristoval, where they all 
surrendered early the next inorning, upon summons, 
to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who had, with great 


readiness, pushed through the town to the draw-| 


bridge ere they had time to organise further resis- 
tance. But even in the moment of ruin the night 
before, the noble governor had sent some horse- 
men out from the fort to carry the news to Soult’s 
army, and they reached him in time to prevent a 
greater misfortune. Now commenced that wild 
and desperate wickedness which tarnished the lus- 
tre of the soldier’s heroism. All indeed were not 
alike, for hundreds risked, and many lost their 
lives in striving to stop the violence; but the mad- 
ness generally prevailed, and as the worst men 
were leaders here, all the dreadful passions of hu- 
man nature were displayed. Shameless rapacity, 
brutal intemperance, savage lust, cruelty, and mur- 
der, shrieks and piteous lamentations, groans, 
shouts, imprecations, the hissing of fires bursting 
from the houses, the crashing of doors and win- 
dows, and the reports of muskets used in violence, 
resounded for two days and nights in the streets of 
Badajos: on the third, when the city was sacked, 
when the soldiers were exhausted by their own ex- 
cesses, the tumult rather subsided than was quell- 
ed. The wounded men were then looked to, the 
dead disposed of. Five thousand men and officers 
fell during this siege; and of these, including seven 
hundred Portuguese soldiers, three thousand five 
hundred had been stricken down in the assault; 
sixty officers, and more than seven hundred men, 
being slainon the spot. The five generals, Kempt, 
Harvey, Bowes, Colville, and Picton were woun- 
ded—the first three severely. About six hundred 
men and officers fell in the escalade of San Vin- 
cente, as many at the castle, and more than two 
thousand at the breaches, each division there losing 
twelve hundred. And how deadly the strife was 
at that point may be gathered from this—the for- 
ty-third and fifty-second regiments of the light divi- 
sion alone lost more men than the seven regiments 
of the third division engaged at the castle! Let any 
man picture to himself this frightful carnage taking 
place in a space of less than a hundred square 
yards; let him consider, that the slain died not sud- 
denly, nor by one manner of death; that some 
perished by steel, some by shot, some by water— 
that some were crushed and mangled by heavy 
weights, some trampled upon, some dashed to 
atoms by the fiery explosions; that for hours this 
desiruction was endured without shrinking, and 
that the town was won at last; let any man con- 
sider this, and he must admit that a British army 
bears with it an awful power. And false would it 
be to say that the French were feeble men; for the 
garrison stood and fought manfully, and with good 
discipline, behaving worthily. Shame there was 
none on any side. Yet who shall do justice tothe 
bravery of the soldiers—the noble emulation of the 





officers? Who shall measure out the glory of 
Ridge, of Macleod, of Nicholas, or of O’Hare of 
the ninety-fifth, who perished on the breach, at the 
head of the stormers, and with him nearly all the 
volunteers for that desperate service? Who shall 
describe the springing valor of that Portuguese 
grenadier, who was killed the foremost man at the 
Santa Maria? or the martial fury of that desperate 
soldier of the ninety-fifth, who, in his resolution to 
win, thurst himself beneath the chained sword- 
blades, and there suffered the enemy to dash his 
head to pieces with the ends of their muskets? 
Who can sufficiently honor the intrepidity of 
Walker, of Shaw, of Canch, or the resolution of 
Ferguson of the forty-third, who, having in former 
assaults received two deep wounds, was here, with 
his hurts still open, leading the stormers of his re- 
giment, the third time a volunteer, and the third 
time wounded? Nor would I be understood to se- 
lect these as pre-eminent; many and signal were 
the other examples of unbounded devotion—some 
known, some that never will be known; for such 
atumult much passed unobserved, and often the 
observers fell themselves, ere they could bear testi- 
mony to what they saw. But no age, no nation, 
ever sent forth braver troops to battle than those 
who stormed Badajos. When the extent of the 
nighi’s havoc was made known to Lord Welling- 
ton, the firmness of his nature gave way for a mo- 
ment, and the pride of conquest yielded to a pas- 
sionate burst of grief for the loss of his gallant sol- 
diers.” 








Mrs. Fountarn, a celebrated beauty of her day, 
and nearly related to Dean Fountain, was once 
suddenly saluted by Turpin, in Mary-la-bonne Gar- 
dens, which occupied the site of the present Man- 
chester-square. “Be not alarmed, Madam,” said he, 
‘you can now boast of having been kissed by Tur- 
pin.” This is a curious instance of the daring impu- 
dence of the highwayman of the last century. 














My Grandmother. 


My Grandmother tells me that I am to young 
To gaze on the handsome ) oung men— 

And tho’ very often the same strain is sung, 
Yet I always forget it again. 

W hen the lecture is o’er, to the window Ifly, 
Determin’d to shut Loth my eyes; 

But no sooner the foot ofa mortal comes nigh, 
Than my lips blow them open with sighs. 


While her spertacles sit at their ease on her nose, 
She exclaims, Ah! when I was a child, 

The sight of a man made me blush like a rose, 
And the sound of his veice drove me wild! 

But Granny forgets, of those days the decline 
Since Cupid (the sly little rogue) 

Has decreed that the voice of true love is divine, 
And that blushes are quite out of vogue. 


It is all very well for old folks to talk 
About darts which are aim’d but to kill; 

Such precepts as these shouldbe written with chalk, 
For the young will be young people still— 

Then prythee, dear Grandmother, tell me nu more 
That years for discretion I lack— 

For fear, in your caution of what lies before, 
I mey ask you yourself to look back. LR.M. 
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Bonaparte and the two Sailors. 

Lauriston relates among other anecdotes to Na- 
poleon’s sojourn at the camp of Boulogne, aremarka- 
ble instance of intrepidity, on the part of two English 
sailors. These men had been prisoners at Verdun, 
from whence they made their escape, and arrived 
at Boulogne, without having been discovered on 
the road, notwithstanding the vigilance with which 
all the English were watched. They remained at 
Boulogne for some time, without money, and unable 
to efeet their escape. They had no hope of getting 
aboard a boat, on account of the strict watch kept 
on vessels of every kind. They however made a 
boat of little pieces of wood, which they put together 
as well as they could, having no other tools than 
their knives. They covered it with a piece of sail- 
cloth. It was only three or four feet wide, and not 
much longer, and so slight that a man could easily 
carry it on his shoulders. So powerful a passion 
is the love of home and liberty! Certain of being 
shot if discovered ; almost equally sure of being 
drowned if they put to sea, they nevertheless, re- 
solved to attempt crossing the channel in their fra- 
gile skiff. Perceiving an English frigate within 
sight of the coast, they pushed off and endeavored 
toreach her. They had not gone a hundred toises 
from the shore, when they were seen by the Cus- 
tom-house officers, who pursued and brought them 
back. The news of this adventure spread through 
the camp, where the extraordinary courage of the 
two sailors was the subject of general remark. The 
circumstance reached the Emperor’s ears. Ile 
wished to see the men, and they were conducted to 
his presence, along with their little boat. Napoleon 
whose imagination was struck by every thing extra- 
ordinary, could not conceal his surprise at so bold 
a project, undertaken with such feeble means of 
execution. “ It is really true,” said the Emperor to 
them, “that you thought of crossing the sea in 
this?” “Sire,” said they, “if you doubt it, give us 
leave to go, and you shall see us depart.” “TI will, 
you are bold and enterprising men ; Ladmire courage 
wherever I meet with it. But you shall not hazard 
your lives—you are at liberty: and more than that, 
I will cause you to be put on board an English ship. 
When you return to London, say how I esteem 
brave men, even when they are my enemies.” 
Rapp, who with Lauriston, Duroc, and many others, 
were present at this scene, were not alittle astonish- 
ed at the Emperor’s generosity. If the men had 
not be en brought before him, they would have 
been shot as spies, instead of which they obtained 
their liberty, and Napoleon gave several pieces of 
gold to each.” 











Tue ex-Dey of Algiersdescribing the indomitable 
hatred between the Algerines and the Tunisians, 
said, at Paris, in 1831, that if a native of each place 
were to be boiled together in a cauldron, and suffer- 
éd to cool, they would immediately separate. 





A Dutiful Son.—< You will of course immediate- 
ly join the mess, Mr. ——,” said Adjutant , to 
Ensign——, on the day of his arrival at the regiment. 
“You are very kind, Sir,” stammered out the 
incipient hero; “but the last promise which I 





Marriage. 

Wirs all its little ills and evils, man knows no 
happiness until he marries; let him possess a wo- 
man of sense and virtue, and of which he himself is 
worthy, and he will feel a solid and permanent joy, 
of which he never was before sensible. For, as 
somehody says, the happiness of marriage, like the 
interest of money, arises from a regular and estab- 
lished fund; while unmarried libertines live upon 
the principal, and become bankrupts in character 
and respectability. To be sure (and as the same 
author tells us) uninterrupted happiness no man can 
or ought toexpect. Life is so insecure; fruits do 
not now spring spontaneously from the earth, as 
they did in the Garden of Eden; nor does manna 
drop from the clouds, as it did in the Wilderness. 
But, as a scheme of solid comfort, matrimony 
affords to well-regulated minds a double share of 
prosperity and a solace and support, in sorrow and 
adversity. 

















DrounKkenvess expels reason, drowns the memo- 
ry, defaces beauty, diminishes strength, inflames 
the blood, causes internal, external, and mceurable 
wounds, is a witch to the senses, a devil to the 
soul, a thief to the purse, the beggar’s companion, 
a wife’s woe, and children’s sorrow; makes a 
strong man weak, and a wise man @ fooi; he is 
worse thana beast; and is aself-murderer,whodrinks 
the other’s good health, and robs himself of his own. 





A Touch of the Marvellous. 

A gay Irishman a short time since arrived at the 
Hotel de Suede, in the rue de Richelieu, Paris, and 
having a quantity of dirty linen, sent for a washer- 
woman, and told her to pick it up from the floor. 
Shortly afterwards the washerwoman returned, 
and to the traveller’s great surprise put into his 
hands a number of bank-notes, which had been 
negligently left among the linen. The Irishman 
was very grateful, and strongly urged the young 
woman to accept a reward for her honesty ; but she 
resolutely refused to do so, and seemed quite hu 
miliated at the offer. Some days after, a marriage 
was celebrated atthe church of St. Thomas d’Aquin 
which attracted a vast number of persons. It was 
easy to perceive from the dress and manner of the 
bridegroom ‘that he was a foreigner, and from the 
timid and embarrassed deportment of the bride, 
that she did not not belong to the same class as her 
intended, and that it was decidedly a marriage of 
inclination The above anecdote got into circula- 
tion among the crowd—in a word, the bride was no 
other than the young washerwoman, whom the 
Irishman thought worthy of sharing his fortune and 
destiny, 


Receipt for a Wife-—Good temper, health, good 
understanding, agreeable physiognomy, figure, 
good connection, domestic habits, resources of 
amusement, good spirits, conversation, talents, ele- 
gant manners—money ! 











Pride.—In reality there is perhaps no one of our 
natural passions so hard to subdue as Pride ; disguise 
it, struggle with it, mortify it, as much as one pleases 





made to my father was to avoid getting into any 
mess whatever.” 


it is still alive, and will every now and then peep 
out and show itself.—Benj. Franklin. 
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CHIT-CHAT OR TABLE TALK OF THE DAY. 


—~p>—. 


Very little worthy of notice has transpired during 
the present month. The precarious state of the 
weather, has prevented, in a great degree, the 
amusements usual at this season. 


Every man has in his own life, follies enough— 
in his mind, troubles enough—in the performances 
of his duties, defiances enough—in his own fortune, 
evils enough—without being curious after the af- 
fairs of others. 

An old lady lately died in England, leaving her 
dog an annual allowance of £30 for life. 


No one ever thought for himself, or looked at- 
tentively at truth and nature, whodid not feel his 
own insufficiency. 

Why are doctors and lawyers women? Give it 
up !—because they are fee-males ! 

A merchant lately advertising for a clerk “ who 
could bear confinement,” received an answer from 
one who had been confined seven years in goal ! 


Frederick the Great said “If i wished to reduce 
a flourishing province from the highest state of pros- 


perity to the lowest stage of misery, I would put it | 


under the government of philosophers.” 


Several skeletons have lately been dug up in the 
parish of Stowe, one of them of colossal size, and 
one having an antique gold ring round the bone of 
one finger. 


A person was mentioning, the other day, the re- 
markable fact of a gentleman aged seventy-nine, 
having cut two new teeth—“ Poh” mumbled an old 
lady who had not one and was nearly 100 years old; 
«‘T cut all mine three years ago.” 


The Marine Pavilion at Rockaway, is an elegant 
establishment just opened for the accommodation 
of those who may feel a desire to pass a few weeks 
out of the bustle and heat of the city. The house 
has been erected bya number of our wealthiest citi- 
zens, in the most costly and magnificent manner. 
The situation is delightful. 


Vauxhall Garden was opened for the first time 
on the 9th instant, witha grand display of Fire 
Works, which gave unusual satisfaction. We un- 
derstand very liberal arrangements are making 
for the introduction of novelties at this Garden during 
the present season. Mr. Mills is to ascend shortly 
in a magnificent Balloon. 


The Harper’s have lately published the “ Adan- 
tic Club Book” containing tales and sketches, com- 
piled from the New York Mirror, and dedicated to 
James K. Paulding, Esq., in a manner which must 
be highly gratifying to the feelings of that gentle- 
man. 


Mr. Power the Irish Comedian, owing to some 
misunderstanding, gave offence to the Albany audi- 
ence, which was the occasion of a disturbance on 
the second night of his performance in that city, 
an explanation afterwards took place which ter- 
minated to the perfect satisfaction of both parties. 


The Salt Water Bath is moored off the Battery, 
where gentlemen who take pleasure in bathing can 
be gratified to their heart’s content, every day ex- 
cepting Monday whichis appropriated to the use of 
the ladies exclusively ; every precaution has been 
taken to prevent accidents. 


The New-York Mirror, of June 7th. contains 
a beautiful engraving representing the view of Dela- 
ware Gap. It isan exceedingly neat design, and re- 
flects great credit on the artist, and the publishers of 
that unrivalled periodical. 

Signior L. Daponte, the founder of the Italian 
Opera in this country, has had a benefit assigned 
him by the manager of the Italian (pera House, 
which is to take place in a few days. The sacrifices 
which this gentleman is understood to have made 
for the success of the lyric drama very justly entitle 
him to the patronage and support of the admirers of 
chaste and classical music. If his merits are duly 
‘appreciated, his friends may reasonably anticipate 


. 
‘an overflowing house. 


Miss Frances Kemble was married to Pierce 





'F. Butler of Philadelphia, a few days since. She 


las now closed her theatrical career. Mr. Kemble 
Mr. and Mrs. Butler, will sail for Europe on the 24th. 


A great improvement has taken place inthe regu- 
lation of the Broadway stages, the new inspector 
seems to attend strictly tohis duty. A female can 
now pass through Wall street, without the risk of 
being insulted or annoyed by the language of the 


drivers. 


Niblo has commenced the summer campaign in a 
spirited style ; the Garden was opened with a Grand 
Concert by the whole of the Italian Company, which 
was attended by upwards of 3,000 persons. The 
walks and shrubbery are laid out in a tasteful man- 
ner, and the Saloon is magnificently decorated and 
greatly enlarged. Perseverance and enterprize 
will always meet its reward. 


Eugene Robertson, made the most imposing as- 
cension in his Balloon from the Castle Garden, ever 
witnessed in this city. It is said he landed near Ja- 
maica, at 7 o’clock, being inthe aironly 27 minutes. 


General Lafayette died at Paris on the 20th of 
May, after a short illness. The citizens of New- 
York uave been called together, to make suitable 
arrangements for paying the last tribute of respect 
and gratitude to the memory of the departed 
friend of America. 


Generosity without the guidance of prudence or 
benevolence, is vice and folly. He who gives 
away all that he has to another, who wants it less 
than himself, and thus confers less pleasure than he 
sacrifices, does avery generous, but a very foolish 
act. 

No one of the sons of Adam ought to think him- 
self exempt from labor or industry ; those to whom 
birth or fortune may seem to make such an appli- 
cation unnecessary, ought to find out some calling or 
profession, that they may not be as a burthen upon 
the species. 
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